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DECEMBER 6, 1894. 


AWAKE. 


Tue Rip Van Winkle sleep has at length 
been broken, and the awakening has begun. 
Last Tuesday, in fishing hamlets around the 
coast, in outlying parishes amongst the Welsh 
and Cumberland hills and the Yorkshire 
dales, over the broad plains of the Midlands 
and the ‘low-lying fenlands of the Eastern 
counties, men and women became possessors 
of the elements of civic right and civic 
responsibility. The parish meetings have 


MISS*EVA CHRISTY, 
(Photo by Mr T. Kall, Hampsteud.) 


| been held, and within ten days from this the 
‘elections of Parish Councils and District 


Councils alike will have been completed 
throughout the length and breadth of England 


' and Wales. 


It is impossible to estimate fully, or even 


_ to faintly outline, the beneficent results which | 


must ensue. The quickened life and new 


i sense of duty implanted in those who for 


centuries in their rural isolation have been 
left high and dry above the rapid current of 
municipal progress, cannot fail to make for a 
higher moral as well as material well-being. 
As Dr Spence Watson hes so well pointed 
out, there will be introduced into villages, 
where for generations men and women have 
lived, toiled, and died without real control of 
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their local affairs, the new and stirring sense 
of citizenship with all its hopes and possi- 
bilities. 

Feudalism, sacerdotal pretensions, and our 
keenly competitive industrial system have 
been amongst the main factors making for 
that centralisation of government which is 
the bane of our national existence. 

Under the Local Government Acts of 1888 
and 1894, the process of decentralisation has 
begun, and the Parish Council recreates the 
good old Saxon system, when the smallest 
“tuns ” enjoyed communal life, and the in- 
habitants meeting under spreading oak trees, 
held their /olcyemots, and so laid the basis of 
our representative system. In restoring the 
old English ideals, our legislators have further 
not overlooked the custom of our Teuton 
forefathers, which recognised the participation 
of their “ wise women ” in all consultations 
pertaining to the common weal. 

Monkish medieevalism and specious chivalry 
ousted women everywhere from their true 
sphere, and blinded reformers of the best ty pe. 
Savanarola, when in the height of his power, 
cried, ‘Then, O people of Florence, since thou 
hadsttoform a new government, I did summon 
ye all, excepting the women, to your cathe- 
dral. . . and I instructed thee as to the 
natural governments of the Florentine 
people.” 

Even to-day in this new summoning in- 
vidious distinctions have been made; and by 
reason of their exclusion from the Parlia- 
mentary Franchise no women, owners of 
property, lodgers, or under the terms of the 
service franchise, may have a vote. Despite 
these and other anomalies, however, the fact 
that neither sex nor marriage disqualifies 
from being elected or being a member of 
a Parish Council, is an enormous gain. 
Better by far than grumbling over what we 
have not, is to prove our fitness for more, by 
making good use of the powers we have. 

Both as voters and members of Councils, 
women may now help to make sweet, pros- 
perous, contented home life in the rural 
districts possible. 

The protection of village greens and road- 
side wastes means playing grounds for the 
children, and pasturage for cows, to supply 
the milk of which our country babes are 
more frequently defrauded than those born 


in cities. Instead of tviling uv hill from the 
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well, the cottager’s wife may now have water 


brought within her own door. Noncon- 
formists need no longer be compelled (as 
even yet they frequently are) either to 
attend church, or stay at home, with the 
alternative of some class meeting in a friendly 
farm-house kitchen. They may acquire land 
and build their own chapels in convenient 
proximity to their homes. The power to 
ecect a village hall will enable the advocates 
of all politic:l parties to obtain a hearing, 
while the “ Adoptive Acts,” in so far as they 
are adopted, will go far to bring books and 
baths, gymnasiums and street lamps into our 
villages and smaller towns ; and will, by reliev- 
ing the deadly dulness of rural life in winter, 
help to check the flow of the population to 
the overcrowded cities. 


GRACE IN THE SADDLE. 


AN INTERVIEW WITH 
MISS EVA CHRISTY. 


Berore rowing, swimming, tennis, golf, hockey, 
or even the mild delights of croquet, had been 
indulged in by girls, riding on horseback was a 
permissible form of feminine exercise and recrea- 
tion. In “the good old times,” beauty sat 
demure on a pillion behind masculine protection. 
This concession to Mrs. Grundy and to economy 
has passed away, and now woman sits her horse 
alone, the mounted groom bringing up the rear. 
In top attics, where family heirlooms quiver with 
sadness as they recall the past, the great-grand- 
mother’s pillion reclines by the side of the tinder 
box and the spinning-wheel, without the ghost 
of a hope that the wheel of fashion will circle 
round to it again. If in revenge a pillion should 
publish its reminiscences, it might reveal the fact 
that joint riding, on saddle and pillion, was not 
unaccompanied by romance, and was extremely 
useful in the days when highwaymen demanded 
your “ money or your life.” 

When beauty ventured on sitting her horse 
alone, romance did not cease. In those peaceful 
times of womanly seclusion so charmingly 
mirrored in the writings of Jane Austen, the 
steed of a pretty girl nearly always bolted, or 
threw her off its back, for the convenience of a 
male visitor at Hall or Grange, who promptly 
arrived to carry her to the nearest cottage, thus 
obtaining the introduction for which he had long 
been sighing in vain. 

It is a long stretch from Chaucer's Pilgrimage 
to Rotten Row, but there is a connecting link, 
for doubtless the fair nun who rode her palfry in 
the famous pilgrimage was as proud of her seat 
as is the modern girl in the Park. Horsemanship 
does not always come by nature, and society still 
demands that ladies shall not ride in public 
unattended. It seems more fitting that they 
should have a lady companion than the ordinary 
groom, The idea of taking up this work as a 
profession has been hit upon by Miss Eva Christy, 
of 1, Dennington Park Mansions, West Hamp- 
stead. 


AN ACCOMPLISHED EQUESTRIENNE. 


Miss Christy is, it need hardly be said, an 
accomplished equestrienne. She began to ride at 
such an early age that she has no recollection of 
ever having been taught. Riding came to her by 
instinct, and by inheritance too, her mother 
having been an accomplished horsewoman. Up 
to the last few years Miss Christy led a free, 
open-air, country life in her native village. She 
was the companion of her father and brothers 
in outdoor sports, riding fearlessly any of her 
father’s horses, trained or untrained, surrounded 
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by animal pets and pursuing her favourite study 
of Natural History. She contrived to botanise 
as she walked her horse along the lanes, alighting 
to gather the coveted specimen when seen. By 
this means she was able to cover longer distances 
than she could have travelled on “ Shanks’ pony.” 
Her father was well known as a strong tem- 
perance man in Essex, and Miss Christy has 
followed in his footsteps. She takes a deep 
interest in the social questions of the day and is 
almost as good a sick nurse as she is a horse- 
woman. This faculty also seems to be inherited. 
One of her aunts received the order of the Royal 
Red Cross for her services in the Soudan war, 
and now has a nursing home in the Riviera. 
Although she was one girl amongst five 
brothers, and confesses to having been a bit of a 
“tom-boy ” as a child, there is absolutely nothing 


of the masculine element in her manner or 
appearance. She is a tall, graceful, English girl, 
with good features, a pleasing expression and a 
low, sweet voice, and you feel at once that she is 
both thoughtful and cultured. I discovered her 
practising singing in the pretty drawing-room 
of the flat which she shares with one of her 
brothers. A delicate piece of fancy needlework 
was on the table at her side, and her dog Judy 
on guard. 


A NEW OCCUPATION FOR WOMEN. 


- And so you have discovered a new occupation 


for women, Miss Christy. What made you think 
of taking up your present work ?” 


“T had for a long time wished to start in some 


profession, and riding seemed to be the thing I 
knew most about. 
ladies riding in the park, with only a groom 
behind them, must find it rather dull, and it 
occurred to me that many of them would be glad 
to have a lady companion instead, and one who 
is also qualified to teach riding. I mentioned it 
to my friends and some of them were against it. 
In fact,” laughed Miss Christy, “ they were afraid 
I should become ‘horsey.’ But I want to prove 
that a lady can have to do with horses without 
being horsey. Riding has always been the 
exercise of refined ladies, and one need not lose 
one’s delicacy by adopting it as a profession. 
A groom brings my horse and mounts me at my 
own door, and in the same way leads a horse to 
the house of the lady with whom I am going to 
ride, 
Parents see that it is nicer for their daughters 
to have a lady companion, and that a lady is best 
qualified to show a lady how to sit her horse. 
So much depends upon imitation. A man may 
describe the technical points, but he cannot 
convey an object lesson on the side saddle as a 
lady can.” 


I have often thought that 


My scheme has taken wonderfully well. 


A LACK OF ENTHUSIASM. 


“Do you think that riding is as popular 


amongst ladies as it used to be? Have not 


other outdoor exercises to some extent super- 
seded it ?” 

“I think ladies ride as much as ever they did, 
but there is a lack of enthusiasm about it. Girls 


throw their hearts into hockey and tennis and 


boating, and are neglectful about their riding. 
They look upon riding as a show, a parade—just 
like walking in the Park. I have been shocked 
and horrified to see the bad riding which goes 
on in the Row. It seems such a pity when girls 
might, if they knew how to ride, be enjoying 
themselves so thoroughly. There is certainly a 
want of skill in the art of riding amongst ladies 
to-day. 

‘“‘ Many riders, knowing they are using a safety 
stirrup, get into the habit of thrusting the foot 
home into it, and thus using it as a support to 
rise from, which spoils a lady’s seat upon her 
horse, Only the toe should rest in the stirrup. 
The rising should be done from the right limb. 
The stirrup is a very knotty point in riding, and 
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I wish ladies would not rely on it so much. I 
can ride quite well without one. 

“The most important thing in learning to ride 
is the first half dozen lessons. If those are not 
well given the pupil will have acquired an incor- 
rect position, and will find it difficult to get out 
of it. Iam very particular about a straight 
seat in the saddle. Many people think that a 
little sideways does not matter. The rider 
should sit perfectly erect, with the left shoulder 
in a straight line with the right. Many girls 
blame the saddles, but it is possible to sit straight 


on most saddles although it is best to have one 
that is built straight. 
of the rider should be in a straight line with the 


The right knee and thigh 


horse’s spine. The body should be balanced on 


that one limb.” 


HOW TO AVOID “ CROOKING.” 


“Do you find that ladies are liable to become 
‘crooked’ vy the continuous use of the side 


saddle? Do you advocate an occasional change 


of side P” 
“T have little girls amongst my pupils, 


and sometimes parents are anxious that they 
should ride both sides the horse, alternately, to 
avoid ‘crooking.’ This, in most cases, is quite 
unnecessary if the child is taught at the beginning 
to sit perfectly straight on the saddle. 
great mistake to put little children on big saddles 
or big horses, or to take them very long rides. 
I asked a riding- master the other day why he 
mounted little girls on such big horses. He 
laughed, and said that they thought it fine to ride 
a big horse, and he could not get them to take 
smaller ones. This is a great pity.” 


It isa 


“ Have you a riding school, Miss Christy P” 
“T have the use of riding schools in the neigh- 


bourhood, where I frequently give the first few 
lessons to a beginner, and then ride with them 
along quiet roads, with a leading rein as long as 
they require it. 


“There was an attempt two seasons ago to 


introduce the cross saddle into the Row. Are you 
in its favour P” 


“ There is not the slightest necessity for it 


in Park riding. Indeed, I think the cross saddle 
ugly and out of place for ordinary private riding, 
although it may be a little safer in the hunting 
field, or for ladies who explore in distant 
countries where they have a good deal of riding 
over rough and mountainous ground.” 


CYCLING VERSUS RIDING. 
“Do you think cycling is a more fascinating 
y' yelling 


exercise than riding ? ” 


“It is not to be compared to it. I fancy 
sometimes that this cycling mania is for the 
sake of showing the knickerbockers. I have 
scoured the country on a cycle, but infinitely 
prefer riding a horse, A girl never looks s0 
well as on horse back, It is the most graceful 
and healthy exercise of any for ladies. Why, 
quite a plain woman, well-dressed, and sitting 
her horse skilfully, becomes attractive. Doctors 
agree that riding is one of the most healthy 
exercises, because it brings all the muscles of the 
body into play. Then one gets the fresh air at 
the same time that one’s eyes are delighted by 
varying scenery. Added to this is the companion- 
ship of the horse, which to lovers of animals 
is a real pleasure. Riding a machine,” con- 
tinued Miss Christy, with a touch of scorn in 
her voice, “cannot be compared to riding a 
noble animal who responds to your slightest 
word and touch. There is monotony in the one, 
but life, interest, and companionship in the other. 
I think there is nothing so delightful, and 
nothing which makes me more thoroughly forget 
myself, than riding full tilt across a meadow.” 

“You are an occasional hunter, I conclude, 
Miss Christy ; but how do you reconcile the sport 
with due regard for the rights of the brute 
creation P” 
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“Thunt only for the riding, not for the sport. 
I never follow the stag hounds, on principle, 
because I feel that an animal which has been 
domesticated in any way is not legitimate 
‘game.’ The value of hunting is the stimulus 
which it gives to horses to take jumps and 
cover the ground swiftly, but this may be done 
without cruelty.” 

“What about racing, Miss Christy P 

‘I never witnessed a race in my life.” 

“Lady Paget was telling me the other day 
that she thought it was a pity girls who wanted 
employment, and who had skill with horses, did 
not become coachmen ? Do you agree with that, 
Miss Christy ? ” 

“Certainly, I do. It would be very nice for 
ladies to have a lady to drive them about in the 
country, and to look after their horses and pets. 
I believe that women can deal with animals 
better than men, because they are gentler. A 
horse requires to be treated with great kind- 
ness or its temper is quickly spoilt. Not that 
I acquit women altogether of using horses badly, 
because I have seen the skin rubbed off a horse’s 
back after one hour’s careless riding on the side 
saddle. I shall be very glad,” said Miss Christy 
in conclusion, “ if Iam able to impart to others 
the knowledge which exceptional opportunity in 
the country has given me of horseriding. There 
is simply no comparison between riding well and 
riding badly, in point of enjoyment. 

Saray A. TooLey. 


Jamie Myles’s Vebicle. 


BY E. RENTOUL ESLER, 


Author of “ The Way they Loved at Grimpat,” 
“The Way of Transgressors,” etc. 


Ir was a March afternoon, and a sharp east wind 
was blowing. The trees were in bud, but this 
lent them no density as yet, and when the wind 
blew among their thin branches, they swayed and 
smote the air sharply like whips. 

Jamie Myles did not seem to mind the wind, 
he walked against it briskly as though he found 
it buoyant. He was a little, elderly man, with a 
refined and rather shrunken face, framed patheti- 
cally in strands of long, faded hair. His dress 
was that of a shabby mechanic, though, as a 
matter of fact, his name stood above good 
business premises, and he owned a bit of land. 

As he came up the street his face had the 
frankly happy look of a child’s, and his footsteps 
seemed to keep time to some melody in his 
thoughts, 

Midway up the street was his shop ; it was a 
corner house, with means of egress from the back 
premises on the near side. No one knew how 
much comfort the circumstance that he could slip 
in and out furtively, without passing the front 
windows, afforded Jamie. But this time he was 
not fated to enter unseen. Mrs. Myles was 
leaning over the half-door, and at his unconscious 
approach, she smiled the smile of the dame- 
schoolmistress, who places her hand on the collar 
of the truant schoolboy. Mrs, Myles’s face con- 
stantly wore that expression when her eyes 
lighted unexpectedly on her husband. 

She was over fifty years of age, but her figure 
had the crisp erectness and vigour of twenty 
years. Her complexion was strongly accentuated, 
it looked bright and cold like that of a Dutch 
doll, and when she spoke or smiled, her lips 
parted over a set of excellent and even teeth. 
Her eyes were very dark, and had a curious 
soulless brightness like those of a wild bird. She 
wore black gowns habitually, they seemed to 
modify her plumpness, while her vivid complexion 
and gay cap-ribbons gave sufficient colour and 
relief, Her close-fitting cap had borders of lisse, 
and was decorated with knots of lilac ribbon. 
Beneath the cap border there was no hair whatever, 
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which produced a curiously infantileimpression on 
the spectator. When Mrs. Myles spoke of 
her hairless condition, it was as her cross, or her 
thorn in the flesh, a Divine dispensation against 
which she contended no longer; but generally she 
ignored it, and preferred that others should do 
the same. She had lost her hair during an 
illness; when it obstinately declined to grow 
again, she resorted to the natural subterfuge of 
a front and an ornamental cap. When she took 
erysipelas in the head subsequently, she in- 
terpreted this as a Divine protest against the 
vanity of other people’s locks. Perhaps the Lord 
meant to keep her humble and to scourge her 
with her bald estate ; if so she would bow to the 
Divine decree. The cynic of Grimpat said if the 
Lord’s design was to keep Mrs. Myles humble, 
He had met with no success to speak of; but 
every one knew that Riley Smith’s tongue was 
perfectly terrible, and though the neighbours 
repeated his mots and chuckled over them 
privately, they nevertheless condemned them 
verbally as not quite the thing. Howbeit, Mrs. 
Myles was bald and remained bald, and Jamie 
Myles, her husband, continued to believe that the 
Recording Angel had a similar large expanse of 
blank forehead. Jamie thought the Recording 
Angel’s duty was to keep the tale of his sins; 
he did not imagine there could be any- 
thing to enter to the credit side of his account. 
Nevertheless, he came up the street stepping 
jauntily, as if his sins did not weigh on him very 
heavily. 

Suddenly he looked up, and met the beady 
brightness of his wife’s black eyes, and saw the 
red line of her maliciously smiling mouth. He 
did not stop, but his figure wavered as he ad- 
vanced, the laugh froze on his lips, his eyelids 
quivered, and the burden he carried—which was 
the cause of all the joyous tumult in his heart— 
slipped lower beneath his arm. 

“Come here,” Mrs. Myles said, as Jamie devi- 
ated towards the side entrance. Her voice had 
a peculiar strident quality, but it was rather deop 
than shrill. 

Jamie approached obediently, if slowly. 

“‘ What have you got there?” 

Jamie produced two pieces of curved and rusty 
iron. “Steps,” he said ; “the minister gave them 
to me.” 

Mrs. Myles made a despairing gesture. “I 
expect to see you out with a wallet one of these 
days. I wonder you are not ashamed to keep 
begging things.” 

“T didn’t beg them,” the man answered, with 
some dignity. “I met the minister, and he says, 
‘How is the trap getting on, Mr. Myles?’ and I 
says, ‘Slowly, sir, for want of springs, and irons 
and things,’ and he says, ‘I find I have some 
remnants among my lumber that might prove 
useful to you. You can look them over, and if 
you find anything that would suit you, you are 
very welcome to it.’ So we looked over them to- 
gether, and I found these steps and a pair of 
springs—one of them first rate, if the other is 
broken—and half a dozen nuts.” He put his 
hand into his pocket, and produced the screw- 
heads, a little of the joy coming back to his face 
as he did so. 

Mrs. Myles sniffed. ‘‘ You beat everything 
for childishness,” she said. As she was obvi- 
ously not much displeased, Jamie took heart to 
make an appeal for sympathy. He had that 
other quality of the child, that hope died hard, 

“I expect to finish the trap one of these days,” 
he said. 

Mrs. Myles laughed. “I suppose you will 
harness the goat to it when that happens.” 

It was twenty-five years since Jamie Myles 
led Bettina Toland to the altar. He really had 
led her for the first and last time in his life, for 

Jettina was a noted beauty, who married Jamie 
reluctantly. It was circumstances coerced her ; 
nobody’s wishes could have done so. Had circum- 
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stances been propitious to her desires, Jamie 
might have sighed his life out at her feet with- 
out stirring an emotion, even of pity, in her. 
But Bettina was a disappointed woman, as is the 
mishap even of beauties now and then. All the 
love that was in her, all the love of which she 
was capable, had lavished itself unsought on a 
neighbour whose fine stature and gipsy -beauty 
had fired her imagination. But the neighbour 
remained cold as a stone to Bottina’s blandish- 
ments, treating her with indifference as often as 
he met her, and so rivetting on her wayward 
fancy the chains his good looks had forged. 
Women like Bettina do not sigh in solitude. In 
a world of amazons she would have captured this 
disdainful male by force of arms; but at Grimpat 
she could not do anything of the kind. All that 
was possible to her was to put herself in his way 
frequently, and to “go on hke anything” when 
he took no notice of her This rather amused 
the neighbourhood, in which Benjamin Hope 
and Bettina Toland were two unusually pic- 
turesque figures. Grimpat women were modest 
as arule, holding that no woman should cheapen 
herself, and that where women took the initia- 
tive in love affairs they should do so very un- 
obtrusively, They said Bettina had a wayward 
strain in her, and they thought rather well of 
Benjamin Hope that her charms left him cold. 
When he devoted himself to another Grimpat 
girl they thought better of him still, for his 
choice fell on one of their model girls, with 
an unblemished personal and family record, a 
little money in the bank, and no good looks to 
speak of. 

Jamie was fully aware of the history of Bet- 
tina’s disappointment. When people commented 
on it, he merely shook his head and said-nothing. 
He was not indignant with Benjamin, he was not 
contemptuous of Bettina, because his nature was 
a tolerant one without narrowness, and there- 
fore, perhaps, without intensity. He loved 
Bettina with a protectiveness that was most 
curious, in view of their respective personalities. 
“The poor thing,” he said to himself, “the poor 
thing!” when he learned that hor disappoint- 
ment was final. Her preference for Benjamin 
was frankly recognised between them. “ I should 
like to make it up to you, though I’m not his 
equal,” Jamie said humbly. 

This would have touched a generous nature ; 
but Bettina was not generous. She had missed 
the pick of the parish. She would have to put 
up with James Myles, that was her point of view. 
She was six-and-twenty. That she should be an 
old maid was too ridiculous for contemplation. 
She had missed some notable chances in hor 
quest of Benjamin Hope. James Miles was the 
best that remained, and her estimate of him was 
expressed on her face as she made this ad- 
mission. 

As Bettina was marrying him not for love 
but from disappointment, and as this was tacitly 
recognised between them, she had no hesitation 
in stating to Jamie what would be required of 
him. Her wishes were to rule in the house- 
hold; if their opinions differed sho was always to 
have the casting vote; in material things he was 
to acknowledge the justice of her judgmeut, and 
Jamie promised all this, 


(To be continued.) 


Mrs. J. K. Barney (of Rhode Island, U.S.A.) 
has already addressed meetings with marked 
ability and great acceptance at Birmingham, 
Highgate, Ipswich, Wesley's Chapel (City Road), 
Ripon, Thirsk, Hartlepool, Finsbury Park, and 
Forest Gate. Almost every available day of 
Mrs. Barney’s stay is now engayed, and early 
avplication should be made to Mrs. Osborn, 3%, 
Whitchall Park, Highgate, for the remaining 
dates. There are a few vacant days about the 
turn of the year, and Mrs. Barney has several 
addresses which are specially suitable for New 
Year’s meetings. 


_ 
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GOD’S WAY. 


BY CANON WILBERFORCE. 


On Sunday evening Canon Wilberforce preached 
to a crowded congregation in Holy Trinity 
Church, Sloane Street, the first of a course of 
sermons on social subjects, to be given during 
Advent under the auspices of the Christian 
Social Union. 

Canon Wilberforce, taking for his text the 
words, “ Thus saith the Lord, I will make all My 
mountains a way” (Isaiah xlix. 11), said that 
just as the atmosphere around us was always 
charged with the same electricity which some- 
times went forth in all the beauty of forked or 
sheet lightning, so though all the utterances of 
what we called the Scriptures were filled with 
the same inspiration, yet some seemed to flash 
on our minds with exceptional force. This was 
the case with the text as far as he was con- 
cerned. 

AN OPTIMISTIC SERMON. 

There was no end to the possible applications ; 
but eliminating the historical setting, let them 
consider the thought of a supreme intelligence 
underlying these words. It was an authorita- 
tive declaration of the character of God, an 
optimistic sermon taken from natural scenery, 
interweaving the phenomena of nature with a 
spiritual meaning; that man’s extremity was 
God’s opportunity ; that mountains of whatever 
kind, shutting in the life of man and often 
shutting out God, were not engines of destruc- 
tion, but instruments of support, and were to be 
ways by which God led us to the attainment of 
everlasting peace. The text was one of the 
paradoxes in which Scripture delighted. The 
last thing a mountain resembled was a way—it 
was always the obstruction of ways, the natural 
frontier of nations, keeping peoples hostile. 

BARRIER OR PATHWAY. 

Yet even in the natural sphere, let them 
consider how the existence of mountains had 
stimulated the power to surmount them, and 
the physical and mioral strength of the race was 
invigorated by the opposition of mountains. 
Man, God’s vicegerent on earth, had made 
mountains a way, a highway, for commerce and 
travel, till he looked on every European moun- 
tain as a playground. The spiritual analogy of 
the saying was even more true. There was a 
fascination in mountain scenery, and a sensation 
came over one impossible to define. Though the 
dust of crumbling generations lay at your feet, 
still those eternal up-pointing fingers would not 
let you look down. None but the soulless or 
the blind could be among the up-pointing fingers 
of the everlasting hills and not hear what the 
mountains said, the echoes of God’s splendid 
promise, “I will make all My mountains a way.” 
Was there not in that inspired prophecy an 
impregnable assurance of the solution of 
mystery ? 

A MORAL MOUNTAIN. 

The sternest moral mountain was the permis- 
sion and existence of evil. All through the ages, 
the wisest heads had striven to make that moun- 
tain a way, and every theory they had pro- 
duced had proved a fallacy. The ignorance and 
discord of the dark side of human life, the pre- 
dominance of bad, the powerlessness of good, the 
sorrows and suffering of life, the pitiable failures 
of the best lives, beds of suffering, new-made 
graves, questions whether a world such as ours 
could be under the control of a Divine and 
Omnipotent Ruler, all were mountains—moral 
mountains—that hemmed us in, and against 
which we often beat in vain, and hid the father- 
hood of God. But God had said they were His 
mountains, however black they were. The 
mountain of moral evil could not be insurmount- 
able without denying the omnipotence of the 
Father; the prevention of evil would not have 
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made the world better. Evil was a condition of 
moral training, and the struggle was to lead to 
our perfection and the perfection of the race. 
The peace of Jesus Christ was attained through 
Gethsemane and Calvary, and was the disciple to 
be above his Master ? 


CROSS AND CROWN. 

An analysis of human history showed how the 
struggle against evil had produced the greatest 
poets, discoverers, heroes, and martyrs. The 
preacher went on to say that the crowning 
delusion of modern Christianity was that salva- 
tion could be severed from helpfulness. Men 
and women, looking on with folded hands when 
souls were wandering and social foundations 
crumbling, and pauperism and vice going hand- 
in-hand, were betraying all philanthropic effort. 
They expected to go to heaven, as they called it, 
when they died, though their lives were like the 
lines in Coleridge : 

Day after day, day after day, 
Without or breath or motion, 
As idle as a painted ship 
Upon a painted ocean. 

Against that delusion Christian Socialism was 
directed. Ina modern phrase it expressed the 
eternal truth of the essential brotherhood of the 
human race. Its motto was, “All souls are mine, 
saith the Lord,” and its credo, so far as it had 
one, was, “I believe in God the Father Almighty, 
and in the human race, of which Jesus Christ 
was the archetypal figure.” From the recognition 
of this truth, every reform had arisen in the past 
and every step of progress would come in the 
future. If they asked, “ What can I as an in- 
dividual do? ” he answered that the function of 
the Church was not to elaborate social programmes 
but to emphasise principles; if they only got the 
springs of action and emotion right he was not 
afraid of the results. 


MRS. EVANS, 
POOR LAW GUARDIAN AND COMING 
VESTRY WOMAN. 
BY FLORENCE BALGAENIE. 


UnsELFisu, gentle and tender towards sick and 
sad, the erring woman, or the little neglected 
child, Mrs, Evans is a veritable Boanerges in 
denunciation whenever her quick sense of 
justice is called into play. 

With a deep love for all that is sweet, pure, 
and of good report, she has for the past seven 
years proved herself to be a perfect sleuth-hound 
in the pursuit of abuse, which, despite the many 
side issues trailed across her path she has hunted 
down and unearthed in many a least suspected 
nook and cranny. 

From this it will be gathered that Mrs. Evans 
is at once one of the best loved and the most 
heartily detested women who has yet come for- 
ward to fill any public office, She has fought 
for the ratepayers and those in receipt of 
parochial relief on the one hand, and against 
fossilised Bumbledom on the other, and better 
still, she is to be congratulated on many a 
victory. Supremely indifferent to popularity, 
she goes straight on, knowing as the old Scotch 
adage tells us: “Sticks and stanes may break 
your banes, but names will never hurt you.” 

In this notoriety-hunting age it is more than 
refreshing to come across such an one, who never 
by any chance trims her sails to catch the pass- 
ing breeze of the world’s applause. 


A PRACTICAL WOMAN. 

A widow, Mrs. Evans has been engaged in 
business for twenty-five years, and when not out 
on parochial matters may be found in the little 
parlour behind her very charming photograph 
shop in Charing Cross Road. Pre-eminently a 
practical woman, Mrs. Evans’ attention was first 
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drawn to Poor Law matters by the very exces- 
sive assessment of her own and neighbouri 
property in the Drury Lane district. She 
attended the Assessment Committee of the 
Strand Union, and appealed against what she 
believed to be an iniquitous assessment exceeding 
even the rent she was paying for her small shop. 
Her appeal being disregarded, she wrote to the 
Press, and her letters appeared in the Standard, 
Morning Post, Echo, Citizen, etc., and again she 
made her protest at a ratepayers’ meeting in 
Exeter Hall. She was nominated for election 
asa Guardian, but failing in 1886 to secure a 
seat she was returned next year, and ever since 
has been battling in favour of greater economy in 
the payment of officials, and greater generosity 
in the treatment of those supported in work- 
houses at the expense of the rates. 

In her address to the ratepayers when seeking 
election in 1887 she made startling revelations of 
the gross extravagance which she had discovered 
while availing herself of her statutory right as a 
ratepayer to examine the account books of the 
Board. 

HOW WE SPEND THE RATES. 

She made known the extraordinary fact that 
whilst each pauper in the Strand Union cost some 
4s, 9}d.a week, to administer that relief cost 
about 9s. 73d. per week ; and in the Daily News 
and other leading papers she went on to explain 
how largely these administrative expenses were 
made up of first-class railway fares, cabs, and 
expensive dinners for junior clerks. 

Elected upon these and similar issues, it is not 
surprising that Mrs. Evans was not regarded as 
a persona grata on her first arrival at the Board, 
despite the fact that she was returned there 
head of the poll. 

She failed to obtain a place on the Assessment 
Committee, although she had been returned by 
her constituents on the main issue of expendi- 
ture. But by persevering efforts, she has at 
length attained her end, and last year became 
the first woman member of an Assessment Com- 
mittee. It must not be imagined from all this 
that Mrs. Evans is of a purely masculine make 
of mind. 

Endowed with a virile understanding, and 
much homely common-sense, she possesses, at the 
same time, a tender and womanly heart. Thus, 
while on the one hand she became the bugbear 
of the Finance Committee, down at the Work- 
house School at Edmonton she was soon re- 
garded by the children as some new and 
wonderful fairy godmother. 

A CHAMBER OF HORRORS. 

In her third address to the ratepayers of St. 

Martin’s-in-the-Fields she stated : 


“ The schools at Edmonton were a veritable 
chamber of horrors; it will be a revelation 
to you to hear that the girls were found by me 
in a state of semi-nudity. The frocks worn 
summer and winter were of unlined cotton, with 
short sleeves and low necks ; the flannel petti- 
coats like cobwebs, and the stockings of cotton, 
and they wiped their noses on their clothes. 
Thick serge frocks now take the place of the 
previous flimsy ones, at an extra cost to our 
Union of £8 88. 8d. Handkerchiefs are now 
in use. In a square tank fifty-six girls were 
bathed in one lot of water, and two and a half 
combs, with five brushes, were considered « 
sufficient supply for the dressing of 120 girls 
heads. Is tt to be wondered at that ringworm 
and other diseases are disseminated through 
the schools ? One poor innocent was condemned 
to lie for days in the ‘itch’ ward, because his 
bedfellow was suffering from that loathsome 
disease, All through this terrible winter the 
girls have been sent to bed without nightyouns, 
and have endeavoured to obtain warmth from 
wrapping their flannel (! | 1) petticouts round 
their necks. Needlework formed no part of the 
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education of the girls, but now it is taught in the 


Since then, besides introducing cookery in- 
struction, Mrs. Evans has secured a splendid 
physical training for her girls, as she proudly 
calls them. 

In the olden days only the boys were taught 
to swim, now the girls are made proficient in the 
art. Instead of the eternal scrubbing of floors, 
already spotless, the girls are regularly turned 
into the gymnasium, where, by the expenditure 
of a few shillings on a little turkey red, an army 
of little red-sashed damsels waving red flags may 
be seen on drill days marching in double file. 

Mrs. Evans waxes eloquent in describing the 
broad-chested, muscular girls who now emerge 
from Edmonton Workhouse, with their capital 
self-made outfit of good plain clothes. 

“I gained my point,” she told a friend, “ by 
appealing to the men guardians to vote as they 
would if the choice of a mother were theirs. 
“For, gentlemen,” she said, “ I believe every man 
would prefer to be born of a sturdy, well- 
developed mother, than of a sickly, puny one.” 
And thus the Edmonton girls, if they scrub the 
less scrub the better ; and for every hour they 
give to the mangle or washing-tub, ironing board 
or bread-making, they put ina threefold energy 
by reason of more supple wrists and stronge 
arms. 

Similar thoroughness Mrs. Evans has dis- 
played in dealing with the Cleveland Street 
Sick Asylum, and in blotting from Trafalgar 
Square the disgrace of unhoused poor, by pro- 
vision of adequate shelter, both for women and 
men. 

Untiring in her zeal, with neither husband 
nor child left to care for, Mrs. Evans now offers 
herself as a candidate for the Vestry as well as 
for the Poor Law Board. For ten years she 
has been in the habit of attending the Vestry 
meetings, and there is probably not another 
ratepayer within the Metropolis who has more 
practical acquaintance with local affairs; and 
certainly not one with a more disinterested, 
whole-hearted desire to remedy existing abuses 
and bring into being that Reformed London 
which all intelligent citizens most ardently 
desire. 


MODERN SOCIALISI1. 
A WOMAN'S VIEW. 
BY A FACTORY WORKER. 


“ There is only one cure for public distress, and 
that is public education, directed to make men 
thoughtful, merciful, and just.’””—Joun Ruskin. 
Ir seems to be getting more and more difficult to 
use the word “Socialism ” in a sense which will 
convey any fixed or common meaning. We have 
so many phases of Socialism, each standing in its 
own entrenchment of definition, and on some 
point or other bitterly hostile to the other, that 
it is no wonder that young disciples of modern 
Socialism should be a little perplexed as to what 
particular form of Socialism is the right one to 
follow. Proudhon, on his trial in 1848, said: 
“By Socialism I mean every aspiration towards 
the betterment of society,” and I am strongly 
inclined to the opinion that “the betterment of 
society ” is the only true measure by which all 
socialistic programmes must be judged. In this 
respect we shall, no doubt, find Proudhon’s 
definition to be very useful in clearing our own 
views on modern Socialism. Women are to-day 
among the chief disciples of Socialism, drawn to 
it by the intensity of their sympathies. A witty 
French writer has said: “When a man has 
climbed step by step up a flight of stairs, he is 
sure to find a woman at the top.” Whether the 
“lords of creation ” will acknowledge that women 
have reached the top of the socialistic stairs 
before them, I cannot say; but the fact remains 
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that women are taking an ever-increasing interest 
in all social questions. There can be no doubt of 
the strength of the Socialist movement. It is 
rampant everywhere—in the pulpit, on public 
platforms, in elections of all kinds. Socialistic 
literature isabundant. We are constantly being 
deluged with books, papers, and pamphlets of 
every description, while the works of Carlyle, 
Ruskin, Kingsley, and Mill were probably never 
so eagerly read by the working classes as they 
are to-day. I may as well say at the outset that 
I have never been able to grasp the political sig- 
nificance of modern Socialism. The law of 
political economy is to meso much Greek. Ido 
not understand the law of supply and demand. 
I do not know whether competition in trade is 
necessary or unnecessary, but there is a kind of 
competition that I do understand very well ; bad 
passions competing against bad passions, tyranny 
in the factory competing against tyranny in the 
office, masters’ arrogance, competing against 
men’s arrogance, lock-outs competing against 
operatives’ intimidation ; and from this kind of 
competition what good can come? The spirit of 
modern Socialism has so far progressed that it 
has got to the point of asking this question, 
“ Are the working masses in the world to be 
allowed to live their lives, ‘ full, free, and joyous,’ 
or are they to go on age after age merely vege- 
tating on purpose to gain a living?” 
“SAUCE FOR THE GANDER.” 

On the answer given to this question depends 
the peace and safety of the civilised world. Trade 
unionism is spreading all over the globe, and 
whenever I hear of masters railing against these 
unions, the thought strikes me, would there ever 
have been any need for these unions if the masters 
had always been just in their dealings with their 
workpeople? As far as I, a working woman, can 
judge, the workers have just as much right to 
protect themselves against the injustice of their 
employers as the masters have. to protect them- 
selves against the intimidation of their work- 
people. Surely, in this case, at least, “ what is 
sauce for the goose is sauce for the gander.” 
There are very grave signs that the trouble of the 
unemployed will soon again be upon us. Noone 
now attempts to decry the urgency or deny the 
magnitude of this difficulty. The State, the trades 
unions, the Church, and the charity organisations 
have all tried to solve this riddle of modern 
civilisation. Side by side with the mutterings of 
unemployed men is heard the wail of over- 
worked women. Look at the following examples 
of the rate of pay of women in London. Making 
paper bags 4d. per 100; possible earnings, 5s. to 
9s. per week. Buttonholes, 3d. per dozen; 
possible earnings, 8s. per week. Shirts, 2d. each, 
worker finding her own cotton; can get six done 
between 6 a.m. and 11 p.m. Sack-sewing, 6d. 
for twenty-five; possible earnings, 7s, per week. 
Pill-box making, 1s. for thirty-six gross ; possible 
earnings, ls. 3d. per day. Whip making, 1s. per 
dozen ; can do a dozen perday. Shirt finishing, 
3d. to 4d. per dozen. 


THE AGRICULTURAL DISTRICTS. 

And now we will turn to the agricultural 
districts. A farm labourer’s wife in East 
Wilts was recently describing, in one of the 
weekly papers, how she managed to keep 
her family on 11s. per week. Her husband was 
a@ cowman receiving that sum as wages, and 
their family numbered seven, five children whose 
ages ranged from three to twelve. Of course 
nothing could be allowed for clothing or shoes ; 
when those necessaries were needed they had to 
reduce their food supply, or else yet into debt 
and get out as best they could. Except at 
Whitsuntide they never had any fresh meat. 
James Anthony Froude says: “The long sutfer- 
ing of the poor under the irregularities of fortune 
is a phenomenon which, as long as it lasts, shows 
that the spring of all the virtues which have at | 
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any time done honour to humanity is still flowing 
among us.” And when we come to look closely 
into the lives of the very poor, wo are forced te 
admit the truth of Mr. Froude’s words, Are 
there not thousands of people living to-day who, 
in spite of civilisation, in spite of so-called 
religion, in spite of philanthropy, can only look 
upon this world as “a world of massacre, murder, 
and wrong”? The picture that Charles Kingsley 
drew of the working man in “ Alton Locke” is 
typical of the class it represents, even in these 
progressive days. The working man, as Kingsley 
paints him, is supposed to be a skeleton, with a 
label fastened around his neck, on which are 
inscribed these suggestive words :— 


“ Here stand I, the working man, 
Get more off me if you can.” 


The other day I came across this practical 
definition of business and labour: “ The merchant 
can take an article worth ninepence and sell it 
for five shillings. That's business. The navvy 
works ten hours a day and shovels three or four 
tons of earth for four shillings. That's labour.” 


THE WORLD'S COMMAND. 


I wonder how many of our great statesmen 
and thinkers would acknowledge that this defini- 
tion in its literal truth is partly the cause of the 
existing breach between capital and labour. 
“Get money honestly if you can, but get it,” is 
the command of the world at large; and the 
command is cheerfully obeyed. This frantic haste 
to get rich at any price, this literal way of living 
“every man for himself,” is the main cause of 
our competitive system. Indeed, modern com- 
petition has got to such a pitch that too 
often trade secrets when unveiled are only so 
many names for bare-faccd robberies. In this 
mad race for wealth, many condescend to acts 
of petty tyranny and spite, and even to glaring 
injustice. ‘We cannot afford to be generous in 
these days,” they cry. And they might add 
with more truth, “ we will not afford to be just 
unless we are compelled.” The majority of 
employers persist in considering their work- 
people as so many machines; and when the 
human machines run down, worn out from over- 
work, they are cast aside with as little compunc- 
tion as though they were really composed of iron 
and steel. We hear the complaint made some- 
times that workpeople are very cunning and take 
an unfair advantage of thoir employers. I know 
that this charge is to a great extent true, but it 
must not be forgotten that the masters some- 
times set a very bad example in this respect, 
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They are very often as cunning as their work- 
people. ‘They often scheme to get more work 
for a stipulated wage than is justly due. They 
are sometimes keen framers of arbitrary mill laws. 
And go it naturally happens, that when there is 
work and plenty of it the operatives turn the 
screw upon the masters, and when work is scanty 
and wages low the masters turn the screw upon 
the workpeople. 

It is rather a curious fact that, as a rule, the 
employers who have once been operatives make 
the hardest masters. And why? Because, 
when operatives, they regarded masters as their 
natural enemies; become masters, in their turn 
they are fully alive to the animosity of labour, 
and with the contrariness of human nature they 
resent it. It would not be fair to blame the 
masters individually for the present state of 
affairs ; “the mighty stream of tendency ” pushes 
them on with resistless force, and to live they 
must do as others do, or else be beaten in the 
fight for yold. Only too true are the words of 
Robert Burns, 


“Man’s inhumanity to man 
Makes countless thousunds mourn,” 


(To be continued.) 
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Concerning Women. 


Up to the present no women have been a in- 
ted as Guardians for the Parish of Eiverpool, but 
for some considerable time past they have sat on 
the wards of the adjacent parishes of Toxteth 
Park and West Derby where their presence has 
been universally found to be advantageous. On 
the 15th of December, however, the first election 
of Poor-law Guardians for Liverpvol under the 
Parish Councils Act will take place, and among 
the candidates are three ladies; Miss Mary 
Bingham, Miss Josephine S. Thorburn and Miss 
Mary Stanistreet. There has lately been a very 
strong feeling in Liverpool that a board entirely 
composed of men must be largely governed by 
its peanen officials in providing such matters 
as clothing and bedding, and in domestic arrange- 
ments generally, and it is natural to suppose 
that the co-operation of a few capable women on 
the board would promote the interests alike of 
the inmates and the ratepayers. We are glad 
that the citizens of Liverpool are at least realising 
that good and useful work may be, and has been 
done by women, and we hope that the candida- 
ture of these ladies will be crowned with satis- 
factory results. 

* % % 


Allusion has already been made to the strong 
feeling that exists in the minds of many men 
in Walsall against women taking part in the 
municipal work of thattown. At the same time 
it is both interesting and gratifying to note that 
their candidature is being strenuously supported 
by the clergy. On the Committee for promoting 
the return of women to the Walsall Board of 
Guardians there are ten clergymen of the 
Church of England, and eleven Nonconformist 
ministers. No less than six ladies are standing, 
and although—as they say in their address—it 
would be much pleasanter for them not to come 
forward, they do so because they feel so keenly 
that there is very much work in carrying out the 
Poor Lawithat can be best done by;women. The 
following are the names of the ladies who are 
standing: Frances Emily Aldis, Mary Ellen 
Cottam, Emily Jagger, Emily Tait Meridyth, 
Celia Diplock, Precey and Emma Webster. 

* % * 

Mrs. Holland has just been appointed rate- 
collector for Bermondsey, a precedent which we 
commend to the imitation of other places. Mrs. 
Holland succeeds her husband, and was one of 
eight candidates for the vacancy caused by his 
death. Miss Octavia Hill and her staft have 
shown most conclusively that this is a work 
which women can do not only as efficiently as 
men, but in some cases more efliciently. In all 
kinds of similar undertakings, such as the work 
of sanitary and philanthropic committees, woman 
is doing excellent service, and as a collector of 
subscriptions she is simply invaluable. More- 
over, from the point of view of woman herself, 
rate-collecting offers a suitable and wide field for 
an honest earning of daily bread. 

* * * 


“Feminine Fiction” in general, and John 
Oliver Hobbes in particular, is the subject of a 
short sketch, more or less appreciative, in the 
Saturday Review. The writer, while admiring 
much, says that, like most women who think 
in the abstract about the life which it is gene- 
rally needful for them to refrain from living, 
John Oliver Hobbes is intensely cynical, and as 
a writer singularly unhuman; and her critic 
further says that “to see life steadily, and see it 
whole,” remains, above all things, the duty of 
the creative artist. To see character through 
epigrams is a form of literary preparation which 
is not likely to lead far on the road to truth. 

* *& # 


Miss McKinnon recently addressed a meet- 
ing at Herne Bay in connection with and 
relating to the work which was being carried on 
by the British Women’s Temperance Association. 
There was a large attendance, and Mr. J. B. 
Turner occupied the chair. Miss McKinnon, 
who was warmly received ; in an interesting and 
fluent manner gave the history of the work which 
was being carried on in Glasgow and other 
places where the Association had established an 
auxiliary Branch. Miss McKinnon also dwelt at 
some length on the fitness of women to carry on 
the temperance work. 
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The bazaar which Princess Christian has con- 
sented to open on behalf of the Royal British 
Nurses’ Association, at the Grafton Galleries, on 
Thursday, Friday, and Saturday, will be 
unusually rich in attractions, having dramatic 
performances daily, the ladies’ orchestra, the 
Blue Zouaves, under Mile. Marie Wolaska ; an 
exhibition of South American drawn thread 
work, mats, basket work, and native curiosities 
by Miss Maud Kennedy. A pop 


ular feature for 
young people will be the Old Woman who lived 
in a Shoe. 


+ & *& 


The Annual Meeting of the Newcastle-on- 
Fhe Women’s Liberal Association was held on 

ednesday, November 28th. Reports of the 
Treasurer and Secre were read, and officers 
elected for the year, e Conference account 
showed the total receipts were £29 13s. 6d., 
whilst the exy enses were £28 9s. 43d. A lecture 
was given by Miss A. Garland, of Plymouth, on 
the House of Lords. A resolution in favour of 
the veto power being taken from the Lords was 
carried. One containing the following, to be 
sent to Mrs. Ormiston Chant : “‘ That this meet- 
ing, in the interests of social purity, cordially 
thanks Mrs. Ormiston Chant for the noble stand 
she took in the recent action concerning the 
Empire Theatre, and congratulates her, and all 
who worked with her, on the victory attained,” 
was carried unanimously. 

* *& * 

Princess House Y.W.C A. Institution, 108, 
Brompton Road, S.W., was recently the scene of 
a very interesting gathering, when a number of 
friends assembled to bid farewell to Miss 
Bethune and Miss Collins, who have lived and 
worked there for some years, and who are now 
going to take charge of a new Y.W.C.A. Institute 
at Calcutta. The first to speak was the Hon. 
Emily Kinnaird, who read extracts from Miss 
Orlebar’s (Y.W.C.A. missioner in Calcutta) 
letters showing the extraordinary openings 
amongst the Eurasian and English speaking 
girls. Miss Bethune and Miss Collins each in 
turn told the story of how they had heard the 
Master’s voice bidding them carry His love to 
these neglected girls in Calcutta, after which the 
Rev. C. Fox gave a most encouraging address 
upon the word “‘ Himself.’”” The evening meeting 
of members was presided over by Lord Kinnaird, 
who introduced Mr. H. Wilson, Treasurer of 
Princess House. 

* * * 

The usual December examination for Female 
Sorters in the General Post oftice is announced. 
The number of situations offered is only ten, the 
same as at the last examination held in June, 
but fewer than at any previous competition 
during the past five years. The date fixed is 
the 28th of December, and applications for per- 
mission to attend must reach the Secretary, 
Civil Service Commission, on or before the 14th 
inst. The limits of age for these appoint- 
ments are 15 and 18; and candidates must be 
at least 4ft. 10in. in height (without boots). 
The subjects of examination are Reading and 
copying MS., Handwriting, Spelling, Arith- 
metic (first four rules, simple and compound), 
and the Geography of the United Kingdom. 

* % * 


Candidates failing in any one or more of these 
subjects will not be eligible. Although the 
examination papers are not difficult, the compe- 
tition is very severe, and, owing to the small 
number of vacancies, an aggregate of from 8) 
to 90 per cent. will be necessary to ensure 
success at the forthcoming competition. It is 
worthy of notice that a large proportion of the 
candidates who enter fail to qualify in one or 
more of the subjects. In June last, out of a 
total of 608 who entered for the competition, no 
fewer than 330 were so disqualified. Female 
Sorters are employed principally in sorting and 
arranging papers relative to Savings Bank or 
Postal business; they are not employed as 
Letter Sorters. The hours of attendance are 
eight daily, between 8 a.m. and 8 pm. The 
present staff and the scale of pay are as follows : 
35 Ist class Sorters, 23s. per week, rising by 
annual increments of 1s. 6d. per week to :30s. 
293 2nd class Sorters, 12s. per week, rising by 
annual increments of Is. per week to 2Is. 6d. 
The annual leave is three weeks. Sorters are 

entitled to pensionson the usual Civil Servicescale, 
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A sale of work and entertainment in aid of the 
fund for maintaining a cot at the East London 
Hospital for Children was held last week at 
Tabernacle Hall, St. James's Square, Notting 
Hill, W. The Home Sunbeam League consists 
of a band of boys and girls who call themselves 
‘“Sunbeams.” They have undertaken to endow 
a cot in the East London Hospital for Sick Chil- 
dren, Shadwell, which will cost £50 a year. 
That sum they raised last year, and are now 
endeavouring to give and collect a like sum in 
order to continue that work during next year. 
For the sale of work, besides the needlework 
and other competitions sent in by the “Sun- 
beams” for the prizes awarded every week in 
the Christian Commonwealth, many useful 
articles had been presented by friends. The 
league now numbers over 1,500 members, many 
of them being scattered over different pacts of 
the world. Mrs. Matthews, of the Christian 
Commonwealth, has consecrated herself to the 
work of teaching and developing the children, 
and the greatest praise is due to her efforts. 


RATIONAL DRESS. 
. BY A. A. 
RaTIoNnAL dress was presented to the public in 
® very insinuating manner, and under very 
pleasant conditions, at the Queen’s Hall on 
Monday and Tuesday, December 3rd and 4th. 

Indeed any guileless wanderer finding her 
way on Tuesday afternoon into the Hall so gaily 
and prettily decorated with palms and flowers— 
crimson, yellow, and white chrysanthemums— 
would not at first have realised that she had 
ventured into the very stronghold of the Anti- 
Corset League. 

Miss Hope-Hoskins, the energetic secretary, 
opened the meeting, or rather entertainment, 
with some remarks @)70;08 of the objects of the 
League, and called attention to the melancholy 
fact that the majority of women associated 
rational clothing, in their minds, with something 
unnaturally ugly and distasteful. But she 
further stated that she thoroughly sympathised 
with the average woman who insisted, and 
rightly, on grace of clothing, symmotry of figure, 
and above all, on fashionable attire. Miss Hope- 
Hoskins firmly believes that all these points can 
be retained and advocated, while still enforcing 
the laws of health; and in the course of her 
remarks she informed us, with great emphasis, 
that not one woman in twelve was comfortably 
or sensibly clothed. 

Many will perhaps take exception to the name 
“‘ Anti-Corset ” League, which to our ears sounds 
somewhat crude and harsh; but we were in- 
formed that it was chosen because it was pithy 
and might be taken to include “ Anti-eccen- 
tricity,” “ Anti-ugliness,” and last, but by no 
means least, “ Anti-faddism.” That being so, we 
cannot questionthe motives for choosing the title, 
but the motto probably will find more favour, 
“Fashion without Folly, and Klegance without 
Extravagance.” 

Of ladies attired in the separate cylinder 
there were not a few. The particular form 
affected by those who were at the ()ueen’s 
Ilall was a kind of Turkish trousers, which, how- 
ever, they did not wear with that unconscious 
grace and ease which is supposed to mark the 
carriave of those ladies who have emancipated 
themselves from the skirt. Indeed, there was a 
very obvious feeling of conscious uncase, but 
this, no doubt was due to the notoricty thrust on 
the exponents of the dress, who were naturally 
the observed of all observers. We have hitherto 
been taught to regard the emancipated lady who 
has donned the much-reviled “ rational dress ” 
as a very loud aggressive woman, even a kind of 


monster. If that is so, there were none of that 
species present, for these ladies were noticeable 
for their peculiarly quiet and unobtrusive man- 
ner, aud also for their desire for cou. panionship 


in making their tour round the hall. 


a 
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THE SERVANTS’ WORLD. 


BY MRS. ANGUS, GLASGOW. 


Arrer twenty-five years in domestic service I am 
firmly convinced that it is the best sphere for 
those girls who have to depend entirely on their 
own exertions ; because in good domestic service 
young women can earn more money than in 
shops or warehouses. They have comfortable bed 
and board provided for them, and change of air 
in the summer, it may be for one, two, or three 
months, and that at no expense to themselves. 
Of course, this is supposing the servant to be in 
a comfortable place, or it may be, home. 

If we compare this condition with that of a 
shop-girl who is paid the very usual wage of 10s. 
a week, the money advantage of service is 
clearly seen. Of this 10s. a girl must pay 2s. 6d. 
for her lodging, she must keep herself nicely 
dressed, and what is left for food will not allow 
of the variety or the nourishment that is to be 
had by almost every servant. 


HOME VERSUS RESTAURANT. 

I have often been in Lockhart’s restaurants at 
the dinner-hour, and have seen scores of those 
girls come in and order a penny cup of tea, their 
bread and butter they carried with them. If 
this is their dinner six days in the week it will 
soon tell on their constitutions. In comfortable 
places such girls would be much better off, and 
would have a better chance of life and health. 
Servants have also a better opportunity for 
saving money against the proverbial “rainy 
day” than shop-girls, as their wages come to 
them ina larger sum. They often get presents, 
and I have known a good many who through the 
kind thoughtfulness of their employers have 
heen left legacies. 

But, in spite of these and many other advan- 
tages, service is unpopular, and I may mention 
some reasons why this is so. 

The first is the confinement. I believe this is 
why so few town girls go in for it. In all the 
years I have been in Glasgow I only met two 
who had their homes in town. In every other 
kind of work, the evenings are spent at home 
among the rest of the family, or in some recrea- 
tion or amusement. Many girls would rather 
work hard in warehouses or shops, factories or 
mills, and have their evenings to themselves, 
than be bound to stay in. Still, there is more 
liberty given now than twenty years ago; then 
a night in the fortnight was all that we got, now 
almost all girls get a night in the week, which is 
a step in the right direction. 


BY THE DAY? 


It has been said that the next thing will be to 
engage servants by the day, as we now have 
dressmakers and washerwomen. This plan 
would allow all girls to have their evenings to 
themselves; but it is clear this arrangement 
would never do, as households could not plan to 
have all duties over to let the day-servant away 
by a given hour. In houses, for example, where 
the dinner is late this could not be. But if 
servants should insist on this freedom they 
would soon find their mistake; earnings would 
become uncertain, as on days when little work 
was necessary the household would not require 
their help. We all know days are not alike tion of the Church and not a divine precept. 
busy ; and on what we would call slack days, we They further believe that a lively faith is the 
could always have some time to ourselves. A — only necessary qualification for the receiving of 
wise mistress never grudges this time, as free the Lord’s Supper. They do not offer homage 
hours are an encouragement to a servant to to the Eucharist, and believe in consubstantiation, 
hurry with her work instead of dawdling over it. that is, that the body of Christ is united with 

We all know a servant’s working hours are the sacramental bread. Their clergy are allowed 
very long, seldom so short as twelve hours, and to marry, but the bishops must be celibates, 
only by keeping shifts of servants could an eight consequently the bishops are generally chosen 
hours day be arranged. Now, this will never be, from the monks. 
as no one would keep two servants to do the Thus it seems that the Empress of Russia, 


hardship, as there are few girls but have some 
friends, and seeing them is one of the greatest 
pleasures servants have to look forward to. 
Mistresses make a great mistake in refusing this 
liberty to their servants, as the best servants 
won't go to these places, and if they do go it is 
only for a time, to suit their own convenience or 
till something better turns up. It is a great 
mistake for a mistress in her own interest, as a 
bright, cheery girl, looking forward to a visit 
from a sweetheart, will do twice as much work 
as a listless, hopeless one; and also it is wrong, 
as mistresses must remember that their house is 
the servant’s home as long asshe remains under 
their roof. This hardship falls specially on those 
girls coming from a distance, or from the country, 
and places them in the way of much temptation. 
If a girl may bring no friend to the house, she 
is often tempted to go into places she would 
never otherwise enter, for she cannot walk about 
a whole evening with a friend, especially in wet 
weather. 


EAST AND WEST. 


Durina the last few weeks all eyes have been 
turned to Russia and its rapid transitions from 
joy to mourning, from mourning to joy. The 
marriage of the Princess Alix has been of deep 
interest to English people, owing to our 
peculiarly tender remembrance of her mother, 
Princess Alice. Everyone knows that the bride- 
elect was instructed in the Greek religion, and 
formally received into the Greek Church before 
her marriage, but few people know wherein the 
Greek faith differs from others, or how the 
Greek Church arose. 

The division between the Eastern and Western 
Churches seems to have begun in the middle of 
the ninth century, when Photius, the patriarch 
of Jerusalem, headed a species of rebellion against 
papal authority, and succeeded in excommuni- 
cating and deposing the pope. This breach was 
bridged over, but the jealousy between the rival 
political powers at Constantinople and Rome, 
and the desire of Constantinople to adjudicate 
matters for itself without any appeal to Rome, 
fostered the rivalry of the two sees, and re- 
sulted in an open schism in the eleventh century. 
Two of the points in dispute were the Latin 
belief in the twofold procession of the Holy 
Ghost, and the use of unleavened bread in the 
Eucharist. It seems obvious, however, that 
national rivalry was the real root of the matter. 

A PATRIARCHAL SEE. 

The Russian Church was originally subject to 
the patriarch of Constantinople, then a patriarchal 
see was established at Moscow, still subject to 
Constantinople. Peter the Great, being anxious 
to get the headship of the Church into his own 
hands, omitted to appoint a patriarch when the 
office fell vacant. In his place, he appointed a 
bishop as acting director of Church affairs, im- 
portant matters being referred to himself ora 
council of bishops. This paved the way for him 
to assume the permanent position of head of the 
Church, the administration of ecclesiastical 
affairs being given to a permanent Synod of 
Church dignitaries, allappointed by the emperor. 
This arrangement exists at the present time, the 
Synod being practically a Government depart- 
ment; hence the necessity that the empress should 
be a member of the State Church. 

TENETS OF THE GREEK CHURCH. 

The Greek Church in Russia is nearer the 
Protestant Church than the Roman Catholic. In 
fact, overtures to the Greek Church were once 
made by Melancthon, the reformer, and later 
members of the Church itself endeavoured to 
bring about a union. All such efforts were 
steadfastly resisted by the Eastern ecclesiastics. 
Some of the chief tenets of the Greek Church in 
Russia are these. They disown the authority 
of the pope, and deny that the Church of Rome 
is the true Catholic Church. They do not 
believe in the double procession of the Holy 
Ghost. They grant no indulgences and claim 
no infallibility. The existence of purgatory is 
denied by them, nevertheless they pray that the 
dead may be judged mercifully at the last day. 
They pray to the saints, but not as to deities but 
as mediators with God. ‘They claim that 
auricular confession is merely a positive injunc- 


LIBERTY ! 

No doubt, the liberty is often taken advantage 
of, untrustworthy servants will bring in hosts of 
visitors ; but this does not often happen in large 
establishments, where the cook or the butler is 
responsible, and where the numbers in the ser- 
vants’ hall make many visitors for each impossi- 
ble. I have seen most harm done in houses 
where followers were forbidden. The mistress 
eased her conscience by giving the order, and 
made no further inquiry. The result was that 
friends were constantly brought in on the sly. 

The fact is that every woman likes power, and 
no calling can ever be popular where she has no 
opportunity of gaining this. 

Another thing which makes service unpopular 
is the way servants are looked down upon by the 
middle class, and the disrespectful way they are 
spoken of, the term “slavey” being often used 
by those who should show a better example. 
Servants ought to be as much respected as young 
women in shops; yet I have often heard ladies 
speak of “the young lady who served me in the 
draper’s” who would not speak of “the young 
lady who is table-maid next door,” and surely 
the one girl is as well entitled to the name as 
the other. Why not call them all young women, 
and then no one’s feelings would be hurt. But 
servants are partly to blame for this themselves 
in seeming to be ashamed of their calling. This 
is foolish, for everyone should be proud of doing 
their work well, whatever it may be. 


A QUESTION OF REFERENCE. 

Another hardship is in regard to references. 
No mistress is obliged to give a character to a 
servant ; but it would only be right that she 
should be obliged to give, I do not say a good 
character, but a truthful one to every servant 
leaving her house. At present, mistresses often 
from spite, because a servant chooses to leave 
her situation, refuse a reference. Now, this is 
wrong, and no fair-minded, conscientious mistress 
would do such a thing. It is equally wrong to 
give a good character where it is not truthful, as 
it places undeserving servants on an equal 
footing with those who are really deserving, and 
is very unfair to new mistresses engaging. 


(To be continued.) 


At a drawing-room meeting held under the 
auspices of the Penge and Beckenham Women’s 
Liberal Association (Sydenham Ward), on 
Wednesday last, at the residence of Mrs. Wilkin- 
son, Lawrie Park Avenue, Mrs. Ward Poole 
presiding, the following ladies offered _them- 
selves as candidates for the Lewisham Vestry : 
Mrs. Foster, Mrs. Pretty, W.L.A., Miss Turquand, 
W.L.A., Miss Burgess, W.L.A., Miss Hatfield, 


work of one without greatly reducing wages. and Miss Gray, B.W.T.A. These ladies are | 4S We must call her now, has in reality, only 
Another trial of domestic servants is places | progressives and will pledge themselves to a embraced-—to use her own words—another form 
where no followers are allowed. That isa great | policy of reform. of the same religion. AUBREY Scort. 
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BOOKS WORTH READING: 


BY ANNIE E. HOLDSWORTH. 


A HOUSE OF GENTLEFOLK.* 
BY IVAN TURGENEV. 


Tuts dramatic story has been well described as 
“the poem of the youth of the Russian demo- 
cracy.” It is the outcome of the nationalist 
movement in Russia, a movement in many ways 
akin to the Socialist idea of our own times. The 
body of men—for the most part gifted or illus- 
trious philosophers, novelists, poets, folk-lorists 
—who headed this movement were known as 
Slavophils. These early Slavophils were ardent 
democrats and lovers of the people. According 
to them the West was a dead power, already in 
its decay. The hope of the world was embodied 
in the new race—the Slavonic. The regeneration 
of the nations lay with Russia; and not among 
the nobility of Russia, but among its people and 
its peasantry. It was because of this belief that 
the Slavophils went among the peasants to study 
their customs, habits of life, poetry, social 
arrangements, and the legal and ethical concep- 
tions evolved by the peasants in their village 
communes. 

It was a movement stamped by the absurdi- 
ties, marred by the weaknesses, led astray by 
the enthusiasms that invariably accompany the 
awakening of the national consciousness of any 
country. Of all the leaders of the Russian 
democracy who at that epoch stood out as cen- 
tral figures there was only one man who was 
absolutely free from the faults and follies of the 
movement, This man was Turgenev; patriot, 
optimist, prophet, he yet preserved a sane and 
sober attitude towards the spirit of the times. 
In “A House of Gentlefolk” we have a living 
picture of “ that huge, responsive, fresh Russia, 
hardly touched by civilisation,” in which the 
men of ideas were sowing their hopes of a 
broader, better future. The hero of the story, 
Lavretsky, is a Slavophil, somewhat softened to 
render him less grotesque than his co-religionists, 
somewhat transformed to cast into relief the 
strong heroism of a stable nature. It is around 
the love-story of Lavretsky that the interest of 
the book revolves, and few finer women than 
Lisa, his girl love, have been given to us by the 
novelist’s art. 

A RUSSIAN TYPE. 

Lisa, who is the chief character of the story, 
is a girl who plays the piano and talks French. 
But in her moral ideas and religious views she 
remains exactly what the millions of her sisters 
of the peasant class still are. Never in her life 
had she heard any progressive ideas, and if she 

. had she would have been, perhaps, too shy to 
lift her voice in protest, but she would have 
condemned them in her heart, with that 
happy unquestioning assurance which is the 
reward of a primitive nature .. She is a 
good, modest representative of Russian girlhood 
as the past centuries have shaped it... . But 
one feels throughout the great potentialities 
hidden in that earnest virgin soul, and there 
must always be hope for a country where men 
can count upon the support of such women. 


When Lavretsky meets J.isa she is on the eve of 
uniting her life with one Panshin, a brilliant, 
successful, shallow young official from St. Peters- 
burg. Lisa is a slender, dark-haired girl of 
nineteen, when into her world steps Lavretsky 
fresh from the agony and the public shame of 
his wife’s unfaithfulness. 


Lavretsky certainly did not look like the 
victim of fate. His rosy-cheeked, typical Rus- 
sian face, with its large white brow, rather 
thick nose, and wide straight lips, seemed 
breathing with the wild health of the steppes, 
with vigorous primeval energy. He was splen- 
didly well built, and his fair curly hair stood 

* «A House of Gentlefolk,” by Ivan Turgenev ; 
translated from the Russian by Constance Garnett. 
1 vol. Heinemann. 


up on his head like a boy's. It was only in his 
blue eyes, with their overhanging brows and 
somewhat fixed look, that one could trace an 
expression, not exactly of melancholy nor 
exactly of weariness, and his voice had almost 
too measured a cadence. 

This was the man in the drawing-room. 
hour after, upstairs, 

In Marfa Timofyevna's room, by the light of a 
little lamp hanging before the tarnished old 
holy images, Lavretsky was sitting in a low 
chair, his elbows on his knees and his face 
buried in his hands ; the old woman standing 
before him now and then silently stroked his 
hair. He spent more than an hour with her. 
._. . He had scarcely said anything to his kind 
old friend, and she did not question him. In- 
deed, what need to speak! What was there to 
ask? Without that she understood all, and felt 
for everything of which his heart was full. 


THE WOMAN'S INFLUENCE. 


At once Lavretsky recognises Lisa’s earnest, 
simple nature. The girl interests him, and her 
devotion and piety not only earn his respect but 
awake in him that religious feeling which his 
wife’s desertion had almost killed, 


Lavretsky was mounting the steps of the 
Kalitins’ house. He was met by Lisa coming 
out in her hat and gloves. 

“Where are you going?” he asked her. 

“To service. It is Sunday.” 

‘* Why, do you go to church ?” 

Lisa looked at him in silent amazement. 

‘‘T beg your pardon,” said Lavretsky. ‘‘I—I 
did not mean to say that. I am come to say 
good-bye to you; I am starting for my village in 
an hour < 5 

“Mind you don’t forget us,” observed Lisa, 
and went down the steps. 

“And don’t you forget me. And listen,” he 
added, “you are going to church ; while you are 
there pray for me too.” 

Lisa stopped short and turned round to him. 
“Certainly,” she said, looking him straight in 
the face, ‘‘ I will pray for you too,” 


On the road home memories, sad and bitter, 
jostle with thoughts of the girl he has left. He 
knows that love is not for him, and yet against 
the background of his wife’s desertion stands clear 
the thought of Lisa’s goodness and purity. 


An 


A MAN WHO FAILED. 


One of the most pathetic figures in “ A House 
of Gentlefolk” is the old musician Lemm, who 
has made a failure of life and art, but into whose 
faded days the figure of Lisa steals, bringing 
somewhat of hope and inspiration. She is his 
pupil, and his enthusiasm for her awakens the 
interest of Lavretsky, who accompanies the old 
man to his attic, and stays talking with him half 
the night. 


Lemm talked a great dea), his bent figure 
grew erect, his eyes opened wide and flashed 
fire ; his hair even stood up on his forehead. It 
was so long since anyone had shown him any 
sympathy, and Lavretsky was obviously in- 
terested in him, he was plying him with sympa- 
thetic and attentive questions. This touched the 
old man. He ended by showing the visitor his 
music, played, and even sang in a faded voice 
some extracts from his works, among others the 
whole of Schiller’s ballad, Fridolin, set by him to 
music. But when Lemm was left stand- 
ing alone in the fresh, damp air, in the just 
dawning sunrise, he looked round him, 
shuddered, shrank into himself, and crept up to 
his little room with a guilty air. ‘I must be 
out of my senses,” he muttered, as he lay down 
in his hard, short bed. 


BECAUSE WE DIE. 

There is a scene of the subtlest pathos be- 
tween the two men a few days later, when they 
talk of Lisa ; and Lemm, with his heart overflow- 
ing with love, and music, and poetry, stands 
dumb, confronted by his impotence to express 
the thoughts that clamour for expression 
Meanwhile Lavretsky’s interest in [isa deepens, 
and the girl touches it to a warmer fecling by 
her bravery in pleading for the wife who has 


wronged him. But neither she nor his ruined 
life is the subject of his thoughts. He is° 
on his estate, engaged in “ tilling the land ”—a 
phrase capable of a wider signific nce than the 
words bear, For Lavretsky ‘‘!’ ing the land” 
means to live with the people, t.. become one of 
them as much as it is possible for a man of 
another class, to win their confidence, and to 
bridge over the abyss which in Russia divides 
the educated classes from the masses, Lavretsky 
is a reformer, a missionary of the democratic 
idea, and his personal cares are subordinate to 
his schemes for his people’s betterment. And 
yet every time he meets J.isa his respect for and 
admiration of her grow. It is Lisa who gives 
voice to one of the deepest sayings in this book— 
a strange, true, radiant word, that flashes its 
brightness across whole centuries of doubt and 
unbelief. 


“One must be a Christian,” observed Lisa, not 
without some effort, ‘‘not so as to know the 
Divine and the earthly, but 
because every man has to die.” 


And so the warp and the woof of two natures 
become mingled, and just when Lavretsky wakes 
up to his love for Lisa his freedom comes to him. 
A newspaper paragraph informs him of his wife’s 
death. At this point the story moves swiftly— 
Lisa’s nature is stirred, she refuses Panshin, who 
has asked her to be his wife, and her wonderful 
purity and her sorrow for the dead woman arouse 
all that is noble in Lavretsky. He goes to church, 
for the first time after many years, 


For long he had not been to church, for long 
he had not turned to God. Even now he uttered 
no words of prayer—he did not even pray 
without words—but, at least, for a moment in 
all his mind he bowed down and meekly humbled 
himself to earth. . . . He glanced at Lisa. She 
was still praying calmly ; her face seemed to him 
full of joy, and he was softened anew ; he prayed 
for another soul, peace ; for his own, forgiveness. 


TWO SCENES. 

There is a most dramatic scene at midnight in 
the garden when Lavrotsky tells Lisa of his love ; 
and this is followed by the most pathetic and 
touching scene in the book. It is difficult to 
refrain from quoting the whole chapter, but an 
extract must suftice. 


He got up and sat beside her on the seat. 
She was not weeping now, and she looked at him 
steadfastly with her wet eyes. 

“It frightens me; what are we doing?” she 
repeated. 

‘*T love you,” he said again 
devote my whole life to you.” 

She shuddered again as though something had 
stung her, and lifted her eyes towards heaven. 

*¢ All that is in Giod’s hands,”’ sho said. 

“But you love me, Lisa? We shall be 
happy.” 

She drooped her eyes ; he softly drew her to 
him, and her head sank on to his shoulders... . 
He bent his head a little, and touched her pale 
lips. 

" Hallvanvlon later, Lavretsky returned to the 
town and walked along the slumbering 
streets. . . . Suddenly it seemed to him that in 
the air over his head were floating strains of 
divine triumphant muse... a mighty flood of 
melody —and all his bliss seemed speaking and 
singing in its strains. The music tloated down 
from two upper windows of a small house. 

“Lemm !” cried Lavretsky, «3 he ran to the 
house, “Lemm! Lemm!” . Lavretsky 
hastened upstairs, went into the room and was 
about to rush up to Lemin ; but the latter im- 
periously motioned him to a seat, saying abruptly 
in Russian, “Sit down and listen”... and 
looking proudly and severely about him, began 
to play. It was long since Lavretsky had listened 
to anything likeit. The sweet passionate melody 
went to his heart from the first note... . It 
touched all that is precious, mysterious, and holy 
onearth Jt breathed of deathless sorrow and 
mounted dying away to the heavens... . 
“ Again,” he whispered, asthe last chord sounded. 
The old man threw him an eavle glance, ... and 
saying deliberately, ‘ This is my work ; Dam it 


‘“T am ready to 


——  . eo? 
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great musician,” he syed — his marvellous 
composition. . . . The poor little room seemed a 
holy place, and the old man’s head stood out 
noble and inspired in the silvery half-light. . . . 
At last his face relaxed, changed, and grew 
calmer, and in response to Lavretsky’s warm 
congratulations, he smiled a little at , then 
burst into tears, and sobbed weakly like a child. 

‘It is wonderful,” he said, “that you have 
come just at this moment ; but I know all—I 
know all.” 

‘You know all?” Lavretsky repeated in 
amazement. 

“ You have heard me,” replied Lemm ;'‘‘ did 
you not understand that J knew all?” 

THE TRAGEDY. 

The following day the return of Lavretsky’s 
wife shatters the music and brings a note of 
tragedy into the story. It is infinitely pitiful to 
see the misery of the girl Lisa, facing her hope- 
less love, and infinitely beautiful to hear the 
brave words with which she sends Lavretsky 
back to his duty. 


“Tt is left for both of us to do our duty,” she 
says. ‘ You, Fedor Ivanitch, must be reconciled 
with your wife..... I beg you to do so; by 
that alone can we expiate..... all that has 
happened. You will think of it—and will not 

me.” 

“Lisa, for God’s sake, you are cosine, Sich is 
impossible. I am ready to do everything you 

me ; but to be reconciled to her now! .... 
I consent to everything, I have forgotten every- 
thing, but I cannot force my heart. .... Indeed, 
this is cruel !” 

‘‘T do not even ask of you.... . what you 
say ; do not live with her if you cannot, but be 
reconciled . .. . . Do it for my sake.” 

‘Very well,” Lavretsky muttered between 
his teeth ; ‘‘I will do that ; I suppose in that I 
shall fulfil my duty..... Ah, Lisa, Lisa, how 
happy you might have been !” 

lin looked at him again. 

‘‘ Now you see yourself, Fedor Ivanitch, that 
happiness does not depend on us, but on God.” 

The woman for whom Lisa shows such ideal 
pity is a worthless creature, whose por- 
trait in its strong realism is one of the most 
artistic, if one of the most painful things in the 
book. At the very moment when, for Lisa’s 
sake, Lavretsky receives her into his home, she 
has embarked on a new /iaison with Panshin, 
Lisa’s former lover. ! 

THE END OF THE STORY. 


Lavretsky went back to his duty, taking his 
wife back to his home, though he could not admit 
her to his heart, and “ tilling the land” for his 
people ; while Lisa, in a convent, found peace 
for the unrest of her heart, and sweet calm for 
the bitterness of her life. 

They say Lavretsky visited that remote con- 
vent where Lisa had hidden herself ; that he saw 
her crossing over from choir to choir. She 
walked close past him.... . What were they 
both thinking, what were they feeling? Who 
can know? Who can say? There are such 
moments in life, there are such feelings. 

The strength of the story is in its simplicity, its 
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poetry, its pathos; in the reserve with which 
the great passions are painted ; in the marvellous 
delineation of a group of characters, each one of 
which stands out complete, contrasting, finely 
proportioned. A solemn, elevating note rings 
through the pages, and we cannot do better, in 
concluding, than quote the words in which 
Javretsky takes leave of his young friends. 

Life is before you, and for you life will be 
easier, not, as we had, to find out a path for 
ourselves, to struggle, to fall, and to rise again 
in the dark You need only do your duty, 
work away, and the blessing of an old man be 
with you. For me, after to-day, after these 
emotions, there remains to take my leave at last, 
and, though sadly, without envy, without any 
dark feelings, to say, in sight of the end, in 
sight of who awaits me, ‘‘ Welcome, lonely 
old age! burn out, useless life!” 


THE LAND LAWS. 


BY MARY McLAREN RAMSAY. 

Ir is a matter of daily experience to those who 
endeavour to enlist the sympathy of women in 
affairs outside their own home, in the wider 
fields of politics and Social Reform, to find that 
indifference has its root not in want of heart, 
but in failure to see the connection which exists 
between the laws and institutions of the country 
and their own daily life. 

To a dweller in towns, for instance, the sub- 
ject of Land Law Reform seems remote from 
practical interest. To those who think s0, it 
may not be uninteresting to hear how the very 
reverse was brought home to one who takes 
a keen interest in all reforms tending to amelio- 
rate the condition of the people and to improve 
the position and lot of women. 

The writer lately visited a small town in the 
north of England for the purpose of forming a 
Women’s Liberal Association. The greater part 
of the land on which the town is built belongs 
to one man, and he a man of wealth and 
exalted position. All the property is built on 
the leasehold system. 

In canvassing the town to find out the Liberal 
women, there was one short street off which were 
twenty-four courts, which were entered by nar- 
row passages from the main street. The courts 
were narrow and dark. In some of them there 
were as many as fifteen and twenty houses. 
Most of the houses also were built back to back. 
There was an absence of ventilation, and scarcely 
full light even at mid-day, while towards after- 
noon all is gloom and shadow long before it is 
dark in the open street. 

Many of the houses are shut up and tenant- 
less, because the leases have expired, and the 
agents of the ground landlord do not consider 
them worth repairing. The great majority even 
of those occupied are absolutely unfit for human 
habitation. The town authorities are timid in 
taking steps to get these condemned, as there is 
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no land to be had to build fresh houses for the 
working people except from the owner of this 
slum property ; and to annoy his agents by get- 
ting the property condemned, and the receipt 
from rents stopped, would be to make it almost 
impossible for them to secure land for new 
houses, 

Such is the problem which the new Urban 
District Council in this town will have to face, 
and doubtless it is only a type of dozens of other 
towns and villages which are in a similar 
position. 

Now, what has this to do with women? In 
the first place, in a town which has such wretched 
accommodation for its labouring people, the poor 
rate is bound to be high; and this comes home 
to women ratepayers. 

In the second place, we should consider the 
injustice done to the labouring poor. The town 
mentioned is in the middle of an agricultural 
district. It is the agricultural labourer, the man 
who spends his day under the open heaven ex- 
posed to all weathers, who nightby night returns 
to these dark and evil-smelling courts. This is 
the only kind of home the young ploughman can 
take his bride to. Is it a wonder if in a few 
years heart and hope are lost, and the woman 
becomes indifferent alike to personal appearance 
and to surrounding cleanliness whether of house 
or children? It would be labour all but lost to 
try to make a pleasant looking home in one of 
these houses. A few cases in which it was 
evidently attempted brought tears to one’s eyes. 

A commission has recently been sitting in 
Liverpool to consider how to deal with the un- 
employed. The main suggestion with regard to 
women is that domestic service offers a large 
sphere. 

Now, we may ask, what chance has a girl 
brought up in one of these back courts to learn 
anything that will be a preparation for domestic 
service P And yet in an agricultural town this is 
and must remain the principal outlet for the 
daughters of the poor. 

The connection of all this with the Land Laws 
will be apparent when we see the grave need 
there is that local authorities should have full 
power to deal with such insanitary property, and 
to acquire land compulsorily on which to erect 
suitable Workmen’s Dwellings. When the 
women of the country are fully awake to the 
extent to which such matters affect them, they 
will support the endeavours made by local 
authorities to bring about a better state of 
things in all our towns and villages. We, asa 
community, commit a great wrong when we allow 
little children to be born and brought up in dark 
narrow courts where a healthy and wholesome 
life is impossible. 

If any reader of this paper could explain to what 
extent local authorities have power effectually 
to deal with such cases, the writer, and no doubt 
many readers, would be grateful. 
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seat beside him in his golden chariot, and carry | snag in the stream to me, Around that brave 


HOW TO WIN. 


CHAPTER III. 
AIMLESS REVERIE U. A RESOLUTE AIM. 


But, as I was saying when the stern old gentle- | stones on which to sharpen one’s wits. And, to 
man was pleased to interrupt me, I am togive you | my thinking, the rust of woman’s intellect, the 
reasons why you are to cultivate your specialty. | canker of her heart, the “worm i’ the bud” of 
And I claim, first (as has been implied already), her noblest possibilities has been this aimless 
that you should do this because you have a/ reverie; this rambling of the thoughts; this 
specialty to cultivate. (This, on the principle | vagueness, which, when it is finished, is vacuity. 
of the old cook-book, which begins its “ Recipe | Let us turn our gaze inward, those of us who 
for Cooking Hares” with the straightforward | are not thorough-going workers with brain or 
exhortation, “ First catch your hare.”) The| hand. What do we find? A mild chaos, a 
second reason is, because you will then work | glimmering nebula of fancies, an insipid brain- 
more easily and naturally, with the least friction, | soup where a few lumps of thought swim in a 
with the greatest pleasure to yourself, and the! watery gravy of dreams, and, as nothing can 
most advantage to those around you. Paddle 


come of nothing, what wonder if no brilliancy of 
your own canoe, but paddle it right out into the | achievement promises to flood our future with 
swift, sure current of your strongest, noblest in- | 


its light ? Few women, growing up under the 
clination. Thirdly, by this means you will get | present order of things, can claim complete 
into your cranium, in place of aimless reverie,a| exemption from this grave intellectual in- 
resolute aim. This is where your brother has | firmity. 
had his chief intellectual advantage over you.| Somehow one falls so readily into a sort of 
Quicker of wit than he, far less unwieldy in| mental indolence; one’s thoughts flow onward 
your mental processes, swifter in judgment, and | in a pleasant, gurgling stream, a sort of in- 
every whit as accurate, you still have felt, when | tellectual lullaby, coming no-whence, going no- 
measuring intellectual swords with him, that | whither. Oaly one thing can help you if you 
yours was in your left hand, that his was in his | are in this extremity, and that is what your 
right ; and you have felt this chiefly, as I be-| brothers have—the snag of a fixed purpose in 
lieve, because from the dawn of thought in his | this stream of thought. Around it will soon 
sturdy young brain he has been taught that he | cluster the dormant ideas, hopes, and possibilities 
must have a definite aim in life if he ever meant | that have thus far floated atrandom. The first 
to swell the ranks of the somebodies upon this | one in the idle stream of my life was the pur- 
planet, while you have been just as sedulously | pose, lodged there by my life’s best friend, my 
taught that the handsome prince might whirl mother, to have an education. Then, later on, 
past your door “any day,” lift you to a! Charlotte Bronté’s “ Shirley ” was a tremendous 


| you off to his castle in Spain. 

And, of course, you dream about all this— 
why shouldn't you? Who wouldn’t? But, my 
dear girls, dreaming is the poorest of all grind- 


and steadfast character clustered a thousand 
new resolves. The next jog that I got was from 
the intellectual attraction of a gifted and 
scholarly woman who asked me often to her 
home and sent me away laden with volumes of 
Wordsworth, Niebuhr, and the British essayists, 
not forgetting Carlyle and Emerson. Margaret 
Fuller Ossoli was another fixed point—shall I 
not rather say a fixed star P—in the sky of my 
thought, while Arnold, of Rugby, to one who 
meant to make teaching a profession, was chief 
ofall. Well, is it possible that any word I have 
here written may set some of you thinking— 
that’s it, se¢ you, a fixed purpose rather than a 
floating one—about a definite object in life 
toward which, henceforth, you may bend a 
steady, earnest gaze? Iam not speaking of a 
thorough intellectual training only. It is to 
the life-work, which only a lifetime can fully 
compass, that I would direct your thoughts, 
Rather than that you should fail to have a fixed 
purpose concerning it, I would that your mental 
attitude might be like the one confided to me by 
a charming girl, whose letter has the following 
naive statement :— 

“I feel such an aching in me to do or be 
something uncommon, and yet a kind of awful 
assurance that I never shall.” 

Nor do I here refer to that general knowledge 
of household arts which forms the sole acquire- 
ment inculcated in the regulation “Women’s 
Department” of the bygone-age newspaper, 
which in many localities remains in this, like the 
boulder of a past epoch. 

It was once thought to be a high virtue for 
women, no matter how lofty in station or how 
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ample of fortune, to do their own work with the 
needle. Homer represents Penelope spinning, 
surrounded by her maids, and classic art abounds 
with illustrations of like character. But the 
virtues of one age often become the mistakes of 
the next. When loom, needle, and broom were 
woman's only weapons, she did well to handle 
them deftly, no matter what her rank, for they 
were her bread-winning implements, and fortune 
has been proverbially fickle in all ages. But 
men, by their witty inventions, have perpetually 
encroached on “ woman's sphere.” 

Eli Whitney, with his cotton-gin, Elias Howe, 
with his sewing machine, and a hundred other 
intricate-brained mechanics who have set steel 
fingers to do in an hour what women’s fingers 
could not accomplish in a year—all these have 
combined to revolutionise the daily cares of the 
gentler sex. With former occupations gone, and 


’ the world’s welcome ready when they succeed in 


~S 


special vocations new to them, it becomes not 


only the privilege but the sacred duty of every | 98 


woman to cultivate and utilise her highest gift. 
There is no more useful form of practical philan- 
thropy than this, for everyone who makes a place 
for herself “higher up” leaves one lower down 
for some other woman who, but for the vacancy 
thus afforded her in the world’s close-crowded 
ranks, might be tempted into paths of sin. 
There is an army of poor girls wholly depen- 
dent for a livelihood upon the doing of house- 
work. They have no other earthly resource 
between them and the poor-house or haunt of 
infamy. There is another class to whom an 
honourable support can come only by sewing or 
millinery work. Whoever then, fitting herself 
for some employment involving better pay and’ 
higher social recognition, graduates out of these 
lower grades and leaves them to those who 
cannot so advance, has helped the world alung 
in a substantial way, because she has added to 
the sum of humanity's well-being. 
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A CALL TO AOTION. 

MeEspaMEs,— We have heard a deal about 
our privileges in connection with the comi 
elections. Now the time for action has arriv 
The cause of Temperance can be helped on by 
our votes on December 17th in a larger measure 
than we realise. 

As I sat in our Board Room at Belper the 
other day, and. witnessed the ing of a vote 


which is to give every adult man and woman in 


the workhouse, beer as “a treat’’ on Christmas 
Day, I realised, as I had never done before, that 
we British women ought to meet together in our 
different villages and towns and determine that 
our organised vote shall be given to the men and 
women not necessarily teetotallers, candidates for 
these Boards, who will bring to bear on this 
question a sane and sober realisation of the evils 
of recognising intoxicants as pleasure-producing 
ents. 

It is now too late to nominate candidates, but 
we have our votes still in our hands and can use 
them to practical purpose in the choice of the 
candidates whom we elect.—Yours truly, 

AaGneEs SLACK. 


REMEMBER THE CHILDREN. 

MeEspamEs,—At this season of the year, when 
countless gifts are bought for the petted dar- 
lings of our homes, may I plead for the children 
of the Ragged Schools ? 

The miserable rooms they call ‘‘ home ” need 
to be visited to realise the joy a parcel of thrown- 
aside toys, books, garments, etc., can give. 
Many of them do not possess any treasures but 
an old almanac or an “ Ally Sloper,” and it 
seems such a small thing for the richer boy or 
girl to put together afew unneeded toys. Such 
an act would make their Christmas far happier 
in the consciousness that they had put a gleam 
of sunshine into the lives of the less fortunate. 

Little ents, too, often become moth-eaten 
when laid aside, and they are so much needed. 
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A girl of nine with the right arm paral was 
seen in the street clothed only in an pr pay 
dine frock, and she was “ minding ” four younger 
ae 

y I suggest t t ents sent, how- 
ever shabby, should be seally iy? At a Mis. 
sion Working Party a short time since when a 
remark was made as to cobbled work, the reply 
was, ‘‘ Oh, it’s only for a poor child !” 

If the worker had remembered that probably 
the mother of that child would have to be out 
at work all day, I think her sewing would have 
been better done. All Is should be sent 


to the School Union, 37, Norfolk Street, 
Strand, W.C.—Yours faithfully, 
A. C. Cook. 
AN APPEAL. 


ST. MARY’S HOME, REIGATE. 

Miss Hoddenott, matron of Lady Henry 
Somerset’s Training Home for girls of good 
character, is sending forth this appeal to members 
of the B, W.T.A., or friends generally, asking for 
donations or subscriptions towards the above, 
Lady Henry has given her sanction to this, feel- 
ing that it would probably interest friends who 
are anxious to have the children (girls especi- 
ally) trained in sound temperance paps, and 
as the Home is now affiliated to the B.W.T.A., it 
is rer of the work to help forward these young 
girls in every way possible. 

All help sent will be acknowledged in Tur 
Woman’s Sienat. Money, clothing, fruit, 
vegetables, etc., etc., will be thankfully re- 
ceived by the Matron. Friends are specially 
asked when sending money to state whether 
it is donation or subscription. Any little 
gifts for Christmas would help to fill the 
stockings which are already ed about, as 
Christmas approaches. A kindly remembrance 
at this season would necessarily bring fourth all 
words of love and praise to those who would thus 
help to make in the truest sense a happy 
Christmas both to giver and receiver. 

All money donations or subscriptions to be sent 
to Miss Alys Pearsall Smith, 44, Grosvenor Road, 
Westminster Embankment, London, 8. W. 


SOME VERY PLAIN TALK. 


Let me state an important fact in few words: The vast majority | to deserve mention. First, and worst, is the genuine tubercular 


| 


phthisis or galloping consumption. 


of the victims of consumption are young persons, between eighteen 
and thirty, say. After mid-life few people contract or develop 
consumption, although they may have it as continuous from earlier 
years, and eventually die of it. Yet most unfortunate errors of 
judgment as to this disease constantly Joccur. 
stances :— 

In August, 1892, the daughter of Mrs. Sarah Evans, of 85, 
Stone Row, Moira, Ashby-de-la-Zouch, became ill. Her leading 
symptoms were these—poor appetite, pain in the chest after 


and increasing weakness and emaciation. She could take only 
liquid food. The doctor inquired if there was consumption in the 
family. He recommended cod-liver oil. Eight weeks later her 
friends ceased giving her the doctor’s medicines. Jn less than three 
months afterwards she was well and strong as ever. Everybody who 
knew of the case was amazed at this result, because they all be- 
lieved the girl had consumption. Still, we must be careful as to 
blaming the doctor, for his patient was of the exact age to have it, 


and some of her symptoms resembled those of incipient consump- | 
| 12th, 1893: “ After all other treatment had failed I gave her 


tion. 

In January, 1892, William Lyons, of Castleisland, near Tralee, 
Treland, fell ill. His symptoms were these : Poor appetite, pain in 
the chest and sides after eating, cold and clammy hands and feet, 
a dry, hacking cough, profuse night-sweats, and great prostration. 
‘“‘ Evidently consumption,” said all who saw him. Two physicians 
attended him, but gave no hopes of his recovery. For days to- 


gether he was too weak to leave his bed. Yet on June 26th, 1893, | 


his father, Mr. James Lyons, grocer and spirit merchant, stated 
in writing that William had completely recovered, and was in per- 
fect health. 

Now, what are we to infer from these facts? Before answering 
that question, perhaps it would be well to shed a little more light 
on the general subject. Plenty of people are scared before they 
are hurt, and others are fatally hurt before they are scared. 

There are only two kinds of consumption that are common enough 


Here are two in- | 


It is really a breakdown of the 
whole body, with bad lung symptoms. It is attended by great and 
rapid wasting, loss of strength, complete absence of appetite, and 
inability to assimilate even the lightest food. It often ends fatally 
in six weeks. There is no cure for it. 

The second is inflammatory consumption, due to pneumonia or 
bronchitis, Like every inflammatory ailment it is attended with 
loss of flesh, more or less fever, profuse sweating, debility, loss of 
appetite, cough, and, maybe, some bloody expectoration. + This is the 


| form of consumption that chiefly prevails in England, and there are 
eating, apparent inflammation of the bowels, profuse night-sweats, | 


always hopes of recovery. Remember the cause of it; it arises 
from pneumonia—pneumonia arises not from colds, but from 
poisons in the blood, which themselves arise from fermentation in 
the stomach in cases of indigestion and dyspepsia, There you see 
the order of things. 

In other words—as we have said a thousand times in this series 
of articles—consumption, like most of our familiar diseases, is 
virtually a symptom of deep-seated digestive disorder, with its 
sequences of foul blood and mal-nutrition. 

In the case of Miss Evans ber mother writes, under date of May 


Mother Seigel’s Curative Syrup, and nothing else. And it cured 
her.” 

In the case of William Lyons his father writes under date of June 
26th, 1893: * After taking Seigel’s Syrup for a fortnight he began 
to improve. His bad symptoms gradually left him, and he is now 
in perfect health.” 

Did either of these young people haveconsumption? No, not as 


| yet. They both had inflammatory indigestion and dyspepsia, which 


might or might not have finally become consumption. The risk is 


very great. 

Taken in time Mother Seigel’s Syrup is a sure preventive. It 
goes to the source of the trouble. It invigorates the digestion and 
purifies the blood. And one whose digestion is perfect, and whose 


- blood is pure, is as safe from disease as a man on a mountain is safe 


from a flood in a valley. 
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appear in a new and more convenient size, 
and will consist of 24 pages. By means of 
new machinery, now in course of erection—of an 
entirely new design, different from any other print- 
ing machinery ever made before —the invention of 
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Messrs, Hoe and Co., of New York and London, it 
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Short Complete Stories. 


A Breezy Editorial Chat by 
SILAS K. HOCKING, 
who has consented to give the paper the benefit 
of his assistance in the capacity of Consulting 
Editor. 

Correspondents will have, as far as possible, their 
communications answered. Letters of general in- 
terest will be inserted, and useful advice given to 
young authors who are starting new careers for 
themselves, or in any way needing counsel. 

THE SUNDAY HOUR: reading specially suitable 
for Sunday evenings will be a new feature of the 
Paper. 

PICTURES AND STORIES FOR THE CHILDREN 
will appear every week. Special contributions on 
Household Management, Cookery, Dress, and 
Fashion, by experts in these subjects, will be fresb, 
full, and up-to-date, 

SPECIAL PRIZES will be offered from time to 
time for Stories and Articles. 

The QUESTION AND ANSWER Column will be 
found of the utmost interest to all enquirers. 

The GRAVE AND GAY Column will be made more 
interesting than ever. 
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INSURANCE. 


RCLE 


A Series of 
iustrated Industries : 


Picture and Pen descriptions of some of our famous 
Manufactories will be found of great interest. 


INTERESTING FACTS will be continued, and will, 
if possible, be made of still wider interest. 


There will be PICTURE STORIES by ERNOLD A. 
Mason, J. A. SHEPHERD, Louis WAIN, and other 
artists of repute. 


Every reader of THE FAMILY CIROLE has also a 
Free Insurance for £1,000 against accident on the 
railway ; and by simply subscribing in advance for 
one year to any newsagent, and sending his receipt 
to the Publisher's Office, so that the name may be 
entered on the Publishers’ books, a 


Free Insurance 


is made absolutely certain for a whole year, and 
there is then no need to carry the paper about. In 
short, THE FAMILY CIRCLE is the paper for every 
member of the family circle for any day and every 
day, Sunday or weekday. 


PUBLISHED EVERY TUESDAY MORNING, PRICE ONE PENNY. 


London: JAMES CLARKE &-CO., 13 & 14, Fleet Street, E.C. 


THE UNION SIGNAL. 


Published at the Woman’s Temple in Chicago, by the Woman’s Tem- 
perance Publication Association, is Edited by 


MISS FRANCES E, WILLARD, 


LADY HENRY SOMERSET, Corresponding Editor, and Miss 
MARGARET SUDDUTH, Managing Editor, 
The price is 6/6 post paid, per annum. 

The paper was founded in 1875, and is the literary child of the 
great Temperance Crusade of Women. It is the official organ of the 
World’s and National W.C.T.U.; has subscribers in every civilised 
nation; and is doubtless read by half-a-million persons every week. 
Its key-note is “ Home Protection,” and its pages are mellow with the 
thought, affection, and purpose of that “ organised mother-love ” which 
is inspired by the Spirit of God. 


DELICIOUS. WHOLESOME. REF 


Prepared in ailver-lined s. Flavoured with Ripe Fruit Juices. 
Highly praised by all. 


=F May be obtained 
of Grocers 
and Stores. 


May be obtained 2 
of Grocers 
and Stores. 


Pints, 43d. Quarts, Sd. 
If not kept by the grocer nearest you write for sample half-pint packet (sent on receip 


f 23d, with address of nearest local agent ; or address of nearest grocer sent 
Cheer ingen): on receipt of postcard. 


Awarded Four Gold Medals and Five First Class Diplomas. 


S.CHIVERS &S0NS, 220% Fd" 12%,, Histon, CAMBRIDGE. 


DD DoDD ADAD AAA DADA AAAASL 
“WORTH A GUINEA A BOX.” 


BEEGHAM'S 
PILLS 


FOR ALL 


BILIOUS & NERVOUS DISORDERS, 


SUCH AS 


Sick Headache, Constipation, 
Weak Stomach, Impaired Digestion, 
Disordered Liver, and Female Ailments. 
ANNUAL SALE SIX MILLION BOXES. 


In Boxes, 9#d., 1s. l’d.. and 2s. 9d. each, with full directions. 


BEECHAM’S TOOTH PASTE 


Will recommend itself, It is Efficacious, Economical, 
Cleanses the Teeth, Perfumes the Breath, and is a Reliable 
and Pleasant Dentifrice. 


In Collapsible Tubes, of all Druggists, or from the Proprietor, 
for ONE SHILLING, postage paid. 


—_—_~ 


eee eee ee 


Prepared only by the Proprietor— 
THOMAS BEECHAM, ST. HELENS, LANCASHIRE. 
Sold by ell Druggists and Patent Medicine Dealers everywhere. 
Se ee ee ee 


ot be ee en i i i in ne te i od 
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OUR WORKERS. 


IL—MISS MARY GORHAM, 
TREASURER TO THE B.W.T.A. 

Miss Goruam is one of the most enterprising 
women of the National British Women’s Tem- 

rance Association. She was elected Recording 
Bocrelacy at the never-to-be-forgotten Ma: 
Council, 1893, and was last May elected to fill 
the position of Treasurer to the Society. For 
years she has been a worker in connection with 
the Church of England Temperance Society, and 
was widely known as a most successful speaker 
and an active member of the C.E.T.S. Women’s 
Union. This experience as a mission worker 
eminently fitted her for the position of Superin- 
tendent of the Evangelistic Department for the 
B.W.T.A., which office she has had for nearly 


two years. eens 


To the qualities which she as & 
speaker, Miss Gorham adds those of a capable 
a emer as was shown by the 643 meetings 
held last year by the Department, the finest 
record of work ever made by the Association. 
Out of this number 181 were held by Miss 
Gorham extending all over London and the 
Provinces, though this does not include the 
isolated meetings taken by her. While the 
peimery object of the Evangelistic Missions has 

m to deepen the spiritual life of the Branch 
members and to win souls, it isa rule of the 
Department to set apart one day at the end of the 
Mission for Temperance; and remarkable 
success has been the result in securing pledges 
and new members for the Association. 


When the Industrial Farm Home for Inebriate 
Women was started last year, Miss Gorham was 
made Treasurer of the Funds, and was one of the 
most enthusiastic workers for the scheme. Her 
faith in its success was unshaken, and she set to 
work devising plans for the constituency, 
whereby the necessary funds should be raised ; 
for she is a devoted believer in works as well as 
in prayer, and sets the example by her personal 
efforts. The ‘collecting boxes and cards,” 
which idea originated with the Treasurer and 
which were sent by her broadcast over the 
country, realised for the Home over £1,750. 
In addition to this amount £450 was collected 
by this indefatigable worker from various 
sources, and paid into the central funds of the 
Association. 

* * # 

The collecting of these amounts, and the 
carrying on of the regular missions of the 
department, showed what careful attention had 
been paid to the details in order that success 
should result ; and to compass this time which 
should have been given to rest was often broken 
into, and the oil burnt into the ‘‘ wee sma’ 
hours.” None of those who attended the devo- 
tional day preceding the last May Council but 
will appreciate the tremendous energy which 
Miss Gorham, who had these meetings in charge, 
had spent to make them the power that they 
were. In addition to her national work, Miss 
Gorham is president of the local branch at Ton- 
bridge, where she resides, and where, as the 
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the leading solicitors of Kent, she would 
naturally have great influence, and under such 
leadership the ranch is active in many ways. 


A staunch Churchwoman, she is identified 
with religious work in the town. A beautiful 
hall, which bears in many places the personal 
decoration of Miss Gorham, was erected under 
her careful supervision, and holds weekly and 
Sunday services, which are of an interesting 
character, not the least being the sermons which 
our great-hearted evangelist often preaches. Miss 
Gorham has faith in the ‘‘ wider movement” of 
the temperance work ; is a devoted ally of the 
and has most loyally 
seconded Lady Henry Somerset, the President 
of the Association, in bringing woman’s work 
for temperance into line with other forward 
movements working for the good of humanity. 
A Conservative in politics, she believes in every 
political effort put forward which shall cripple 
and destroy the liquor traffic, and is in full sym- 
pathy with the sutfrage movement for women. 

ossessed of a keen sense of the ridiculous, full 
of anecdotes, Mary, as she is called by her com- 
rades, is a most genial friend and companion 
A sketch of her would not be complete if one 
did not allude to the love she has for the brute 
creation, especially for horses and dogs, and 
nothing so arouses her indignation as to see ill- 
treatment given to them, and her home is a 
refuge for all distressed and forsaken animals. 
To the staunch qualities of brain, which make 
her a worker of rare force, are added those of the 
gentler ones of the heart, a combination which 
gives us the best type of womanhood. 


THE OPIUM CURSE, 

At Middlesbro’ on Thursday, and at Leeds on 
Friday last, two typical Yorkshire meetings of 
large dimensions were addressed on ‘Social 
Questions in the Orient,” with special reference 
to the Opium Question, by Mrs. Elizabeth 
Andrew and Dr. Kate C. Bushnell. Both 
ladies spoke with emphasis of the iniquitous 
slavery, under British official ‘‘ protection,” of 
hundreds of Chinese girls, literally sold into a 
life of shame, and registered as living such a 
life, by British officials in British Colonies— 
notably Hong Kong and Singapore. The public 
department which connives at this villany is 
called, with awful irony, “the Chinese Protec- 
torate,” and worse still, the evil women who buy 
and own these girls, and live on their shame, 
are called their “ pocket mothers!" Could the 
perversion of language go further? Well may 
Dr. Bushnell and her companion declare this 
slavery, for which England is responsible, worse 
than the African slavery from which their own 
country has shaken herself free—for it is far 
worse to sell a human being into the slavery of 
vice for gain than it is to sell a human being into 
the slavery of industry for gain. 

It is such revelations as these, coupled with 
those of the close and unmistakable association 
of the opium habit with vice and degradation, 
which gives a wonderful distinctiveness to the 
speeches of these women, as compared with any 
others ever yet delivered in English hearing. 
Many of the statements are painful enough to 
hear, but they must be far more painful to make 
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before large mixed meetings; and _probabl 
nothing but the awful sense of the infinitely 
greater pain of those who suffer them, coupled 
with love of God and of humanity, could induce 
the self-sacrifice necessary to the doing of it. 

It was time that a public exposure should be 
made of these dark doings, and also of the 
horrible side of the Opium question, which is 
very much more than a fiscal question, and one 
with which is wrapped up the honour and fair 
name of England. Too long have the true facts 
been either spoken with bated breath among the 
few who have known in part, or buried in 
blue books and official reports which hardly 
anybody sees, and fewer still read. The idea 
therefore, of holding great mass meetings in 
each of the principal cities of this country, p.o- 
posed by Lady Henry Somerset, and since acted 
upon with vigour and success, was little less than 
an inspiration. Already eight such meetings 
have been held in Manchester, Liverpool, Bir- 
mingham, Leicester, Hull, Newcastle-on-Tynoe, 
Middlesbro’, and Leeds. The audiences have 
been worthy of the object in view, both as to 
numbers (except on two excessively wet days) 
which have filled the largest public halls avail- 
able, and as to their influential character. 
Members of Parliament, magistrates, aldermen, 
councillors, clergymen, ministers, and leading 
philanthropists have given the support of their 
presence and speech, and many excellent women 
have also taken their places beside their two 
heroic sisters. 

At Middlesbro’ Sir Joseph Pease, Bart., M.P., 
and at Leeds the Mayor, Alderman Gilston, 
J.P., who respectively presided, voiced the 
general feeling of high regard for Mrs. Andrew 
and Dr. Bushnell, and this was emphasised at 
both meetings by Mr. H. J. Osborn (London), 
who is managing the cantyelgns in conveying to 
the meetings a message from Lady Henry 
Somerset, expressive at once of earnest interest 
in the objects in view, and of deep sympathy 
with these two devoted women. The meetings have 
thus far steadily grown in influence and power. 
The next mass meetings are to be held at Edin- 
burgh (Free Assembly Hall, Dec. 6th), Professor 
Simpson, M.D., in the chair; at Belfast (Gros- 
venor Hall, Dec. 11th), Mr. Lawson A. Browne, 
presiding ; and at Dublin (Metropolitan Hall, 
Dec. 13th), under the presidency of the Rt. Hon. 
Lord Plunkett, Archbishop of Dublin. 


A NEW ALMANACK. 


The Alliance Almanack, 1895.—This almanack 
is published by the United Kingdom Alliance, 
16, Deansgate, Manchester, price one penny, a 
large and artistic production containing nine 
admirable portraits, including the late Pre- 
bendary Grier, four members of the Government, 
and four eminent lady temperance workers. 
The letterpress is interesting and useful, and 
comprises texts, epigrams, testimonies, facts and- 
arguments, the whole printed on excellent 
paper. Every friend of the Temperance Move- 
ment should have a copy. Twelve cupies post 
free for a shilling, six copies post free for six- 
pence, or twenty-five copies sent carriage paid 
for 1s.6d. Apply to the Secretary of the Alliance, 
16, Deansgate, Manchester. 


daughter of one who during his life was one of 


VIEW FROM THE GROUNDS. 
200 feet above the Estuary. 


s 
I the loveliest spots in the county, 
home, 


station—2} miles, 


(CONDUCTED ON TEMPERANCE 


strongly recommended to all needing rest and pleasant and healthful change. It is one of 
and has all the comfort and charm of a gentleman’s country 
Beautiful private grounds, lawn tennis. 
yet is well sheltered from the north-east by the Haldom Downs, J 
with splendid view across the Teigh Valley and estuary. To the west lies Dartmoor. 
climate is probably unsurpassed in England for winter and spring. Teignmouth is the nearest 
For terms and testimonials apply to 


C. F. CARPENTER, Bishops Teignton, near Teignmouth. 


The South Devon (Hydropathic) 
Health Resort. 


PRINCIPLES) 


The residence stands 2090 ft. above sea level, 
800 ft. It bas a full south ase 
e 


THE DIET CURE, 


in connection with baths, massage, and electricity. Persons suffering from rheumatism, gout, 


indigestion, liver or kidney trouble, or from general weakness, etc., are invited to send particulars 
to C. F. CARPENTER, proprietor of the Health Resort, Bishops Teignton, 8. Devon. 
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FOR 
Breakfast, Luncheon, 
Dinner, and Supper, | 


COMPRISING 

Hors d’Quvres, Savouries, 

Salads, and Oriental Dishes, 
BY 


CHARLES HERMAN SENN 
(Inspecting and Consulting Chef de 
Cuisine, National Training sin of {fu 

kery, London); Author of * Political } 
Gastronomy,’ ‘Recherché Dinner Re- | 
Cipes,’ *Menus and their Compilation,’ | 
* Practical Household Recipes,’ etc. 


This work is divided into five principal 
Darts, treating upon Hors d’(Euvres, {4 
Sandwiches. Savo iry Dishes, Salads, and j 
Oriental Dishes, which, as Side or Second | 
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This work contains many new and | 
original recipes, and the author claims } 
tht they are all thoroughly reliable and | 
workah e, and that cooks who will put 
them into practice according to the 
instructions, will be able to prepare 
the dishes successfully and without 
difficulty. 

Price, 8/6 of all Booksellers, or of the 
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Lot No, 671. PARCEL, = Carriage Paid. 
Containing 6 yds. of Black Silk Flouncing, purled 
edges, full depth, rich French design, very stylish 
when made up; 1. smart and becoming Blouse of 
Black Lace matching the Flouncing, trimmed 
with frills, full siceves ; | new Lace Bow Cravat 


of Point d’Venise Lace, 
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ovr dress trimming, 14 yils. wide, veil net. This 
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able addition to any lady's wardrobe. The quality 
end appearance of the goods delight purchasers, 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money returned. 
Prize Medais, Chicago, 1805, on Te, inns 
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remove the cause without any 
after effect. 


The[nrivalled Remedy 


ne gives relief; they .-// cure, 
and they w/o injure your 
health. 


Keatings Lozenges 


butter shade ; 3 yis. 


SOLD in TINS 1314 EACH. 


THE P’OMAN'S SIGNAL. Dec. 6, 1804, 
Highest Honours, CHICAGO, Highest_ Honours, CHICAGO, 1893. 


r ’S as pee and Best.’— 
CE ALTH. 
Pure Concentrated 


95 PRIZE MEDALS Awarded to 
J § me SONS, Bristol, London, & Sydney. 


Purchasers should ask specially for Fry’s Pure Concentrated Cocoa, to distinguish it from other varieties manufactured by the Firm. 


BEST Established __ “ Kdmirably adapted to the wants of Infants.”— 
4898. Str Chas. oor M.D. 
AND 


nant of. 


re) 
INFANTS, 0 In Patent 
CHILDREN, Air-tight Tins. 

se & 
AND THE AGED. 


INVALIDS, 
“ Highly Nutritious.”—Zancet, 


THE “WHITE RIBBON” 6O., Lto. 


IN THE PRESS. 


THE YEAR’S BRIGHT CHAIN; 


A NEW BIRTHDAY BOOK. 


Sayings by FRANCES E, WILLARD. 
Introduction by LADY HENRY SOMERSET. 


Price 2s. Gd. 


ALSO 
READY SHORTLY. 


THE RENAISSANCE OF. WOMAN. 


By LADY HENRY SOMERSET. 
Reprinted from ‘‘The North American Review.” 


_— 


pocchetary Literature Department, 24, Memorial Hall, Eeagoon Street, London, E. C. 
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